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TT abortive and almost farcical proceedings 











which have taken place in Berlin during the 
past week reveal more clearly than any other 
event since the armistice the extraordinary political 
weakness of Germany. It is a land of officers and 
officials. Political life there has always been too limited 
and too unreal to attract men of outstanding talents. 
and the result is that those who understand political 
methods lack the ability and the prestige necessary to 
create a really strong Government, whilst those who, 
like Dr.Kapp, have been accustomed to exercise authority 
are almost childishly ignorant of even the elements of 
the art of government under democratic conditions. 
How long it will take the Ebert Government to restore 
order remains to be seen, but we fancy that those who 
are best acquainted with the real political situation 
in Germany will be the slowest to credit alarmist state- 
ments concerning the strength and danger of the 
Spartacist movement. The Spartacists are dangerous, 
of course, because of their readiness to resort to violence 
and bloodshed at any moment, but in numbers they are 
so insignificant that there is probably not a single town 
where they could seize and retain power for more than a 
few days. At all events, when order has been restored, 
it will probably be found that the Kapp-Luttwitz 
revolution has done more good than harm. For after 
such a fiasco the danger of another military coup d état 
can scarcely be held to exist, and with that fear removed 
the Government should acquire a much greater degree 
of self-confidence and consequently of efficiency. And if 
ever a country needed a strong Government it is surely 
the Germany of 1920. 
* * * 
Mr. Lloyd George's address to his Liberals on Thurs- 
day seems to have resolved itself into a simple appeal 


for “national unity” against Labour. This would 
seem a most desperate proceeding on his part, indicative 
of the desperate straits to which he feels himself 
reduced. For he cannot cherish any real hope of achiev- 
ing such unity, nor if he could would it be likely to help 
him very much, for the success of such an appeal would 
certainly bring more recruits to Labour than to Mr. 
Lloyd George. Anything more foreign to the tradi- 
tions of English politics than this crude demand for 
a class war it would be difficult to conceive. If it 
were put forward by any other man, of equally high 
position, it could only be regarded as a national disaster; 
but since Mr. Lloyd George is capable of taking quite 
another view next week, or at any rate next month, 
it seems unnecessary to attach a tragic significance to 
his words. The most regrettable feature about such 
a declaration is that other people may take it more 
seriously than he does himself, and like President 
Wilson at the Peace Conference may be more easily 
bamboozled than de-bamboozled. There ought, how- 
ever, to be enough common sense amongst the rank 
and file of politicians—always of course excluding the 
present Coalition majority in the House of Commons— 
for them to realise that whilst the declaration of a 
class war may arguably be of advantage to the “ have- 
nots,” it cannot conceivably in the long run_ benefit 


the “ haves.” 
+ + 


“e“ ’ 


Constantinople is now “ provisionally "’ occupied by 
the Allies. A considerable force of British troops and 
bluejackets entered the city on Wednesday morning, 
with only a small scuffle at one point, in which unfortu- 
nately there were several casualties. Allied warships 
are also on the spot, covering Stamboul with their 
guns, or cleared for action in the Bosphorus. The 
Porte has been warned that the occupation will con- 
tinue pending the execution of the peace terms, and 
that those terms will be made more severe if the 
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Armenian persecutions continue. As a further pre- 
caution, several dangerous persons of high position 
have been arrested, including Djemal Pasha, the late 
War Minister. The Turks are said to be impressed; 
as they well may be. We sincerely trust this display 
of force may prove effective in stopping the massacres 
of Armenians, though we still remain very doubtful 
as to the amount of control that the Turkish Govern- 
ment can really exercise over Mustapha Kemal at 
Angora, let alone over the ruffianly “ irregulars *’ four 
or five hundred miles away in Cilicia. As for the 
belief, still cherished by some simple-minded people, 
that the removal of the Sultan to Broussa would help 
to save the Armenians, we are in no doubt at all 
about that; it would make their situation ten times 
worse. For the moment, however, since the shilly- 
shallying of the Supreme Council has brought us to 
this desperate pass, the holding of Constantinople 
is probably the best policy. The fear of losing the city 
for good may have a salutary effect on the Young 
Turks in Asia Minor. And the occupation will put 
us in a better position to deal with other difficulties 
besides Armenia, which will inevitably be brought to 
light by the Treaty, when it appears. The bread which 
we cast upon the waters in the Hedjaz, for example, 
is returning to us after many days. The faithful 
Feisul has been crowned King of Syria, which is not 
according to the Allies’ plan, and he has an eye turned, 
it is rumoured, towards the sovereignty of Mesopo- 
tamia also! Bagdad as well as Damascus may presently 
be interesting. 
* * * 


The decision of the Supreme Council to permit the 
re-opening of trade relations with Soviet Russia, like 
many others of the decrees of that remarkable body, 
seems so far to have been singularly barren of practical 
results. But perhaps itis because wearestill all paralysed 
by the terrible shadow of Bolshevism. In this con- 
nection there was a curious incident in the House of 
Commons on Monday. The Prime Minister having 
stated that M. Litvinoff could not be readmitted to 
England because when last here he had abused his 
diplomatic privileges by engaging in ‘“ propaganda,” 
Colonel Malone asked whether Mr. Lockhart and the 
late Captain Crombie had not abused their diplomatic 
privileges in Russia. Members shouted “* Withdraw ”’ ; 
the Speaker expressed the opinion that the suggestion 
was a very improper one which the hon. and gallant 
member would never have made if he had taken time 
to reflect; and Colonel Malone subsided in abashed 
silence. Doubtless the hon. and gallant member was 
unwise to mention the name of a British officer who 
was killed by Bolshevik soldiers (after he had shot 
two of them), but of course the suggestion, proper or 
improper, was perfectly true in substance. Mr. Lock- 
hart may have been discreet—the Bolsheviks were 
certainly unable to prove anything against him—but 
practically every other British official connected with 
the diplomatic or consular services in Russia in 1918 
was naturally involved, not merely in anti-Bolshevik 
propaganda, but in plans to bring about the violent 
overthrow of the Government to which they were ac- 
credited. And we hardly imagine that Captain 
Crombie’s friends will regard it as a slur on his memory 
that he was a party to such plans. The point at any 





rate is not whether he was right or wrong—we were 
at war then—but whether there is anything we can 
possibly win in Russia except contempt by pretending 
that our representatives in Russia in 1918 observed 
all the niceties of correct diplomatic conduct towards 
Lenin’s Government. Humbug carried to such a 
point is merely foolishness. 
* * * 

Pending the decisive vote, the situation in the American 
Senate still stands where it was left by Mr. Wilson's 
ultimatum to the Democratic leader. Article X., the 
President declared, is the heart of the Treaty; any 
reservation worth debating must nullify it. Notwith- 
standing this pronouncement, the Bryanite Senators 
were preparing to compromise with the Republican 
bitter-enders, and Mr. Wilson launched a postscript to 
his ultimatum. Any reservation that had so far been 
debated, he said, would, if passed, bring the Treaty to 
naught. Such a last word could have but one meaning. 
It was an appeal to party loyalty; and it will strengthen 
the view prevailing in Europe that party and electoral 
considerations have predominated at every stage since 
the Treaty came before the Senate. The position, at 
the close of a bewildering chapter in the history of 
Congressional government, may be stated thus :—{1) The 
United States, entering the war to ensure an overwhelm- 
ing victory for the Allies, leading to a certain kind of 
international compact, repudiates at once the President 
who imagined an ideal Peace and the Treaty which 
embodies ‘a negation of his principles; (2) the Senate 
destroys the Treaty by means of a party grouping which 
which does not represent the opinions of its various 
sections, still less the currents of feeling in the country ; 
and (3) President Wilson attempts to foreshadow an 
electoral issue upon which his own party is no less 
seriously divided than the Opposition. It is a situation 
without a parallel. 

* * * 

The Report of the Royal Commission on the Income 
Tax is likely to be subjected to a good deal of scrutiny 
and criticism before its proposals are adopted. Assum- 
ing that the standard rate of tax remains unchanged, 
the general effect of the proposals is to make the burden 
considerably heavier upon single persons, especially 
those with incomes of from £500 to £1,500, and to 
lighten the burden of married couples without children 
up to £600, and with three children up to about £1,000 
a year. The proposed scales still seem to us to weigh 
too heavily upon the middle incomes from £500 or £600 
upwards, and—in comparison—too lightly on those 
round about £2,000, on which in fact the burden is 
actually to be reduced. The raising of the exemption 
limit to £250 in the case of married persons was clearly 
necessary, and will be generally accepted. There 
can be no doubt that the reforms suggested will greatly 
simplify the administration of the tax, although the 
cng to place the assessment directly under the 
nland Revenue requires to be carefully scrutinised. 
The rearrangement of areas will also be generally 
welcomed, and should result in a big simplification 
of administrative machinery. The confident ex- 
pectation expressed in some of the forecasts that Co- 
operative dividends would be made _ subject to 
taxation was never credible and is not fulfilled; 
but net proceeds not returned to the members as divi- 
dends will be taxed. On this point, and on some others, 
there are reservations by the Labour and Co-operative 
representatives on the Commission; but, subject to 
reservations, the Report is unanimous. The two points 
on which the Report is perhaps most open to criticism 
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are its tendency to diminish the differentiation between 
earned and unearned incomes, and its failure to propose 
any further increase in the rate of taxation after the 
£20,000 level is reached. 

* * * 

Despite the Report of Lord Colwyn’s Committee in 
favour of the emergency use of the Royal Dockyards 
for merchant shipbuilding and against their leasing to 
private firms, the position in the Dockyard centres 
continues to be very unsatisfactory, and there is serious 
unrest in all the principal yards. In Portsmouth the 
—s. of workers unemployed is stated to be 

eavier than in any other town in the country; in 
Plymouth very heavy discharges from the Dockyard 
are about to take place ; Dover Dockyard is to be dis- 
mantled ; and in Chatham an outcry has arisen over 
the proposed leasing of a part of the Dockyard property 
to a private firm. Nowhere is there any sign of a real 
beginning of merchant shipbuilding in the yards, 
although it must be perfectly clear to everybody that, 
in face of the world shortage of shipping, every possible 
yard ought to be fully employed with construction work 
for years to come. The Dockyard workers not un- 
naturally conclude that the failure to utilise the yards 
for merchant shipbuilding is the direct result of the 
strong opposition offered to the proposal by the private 
shipyard interests. This opposition does not seem to 
have been in any way weakened by the proposal of the 
Colwyn Committee that the prices charged for ships 
built in the Government yards should be based on those 
charged by private shipbuilders. It is not surprising if, 
in these circumstances, the workers draw the conclusion 
that there is serious profiteering going on among the 
private shipbuilders, and that these fear that, if the 
Government enters the field as a builder, the facts will 
be brought to light and prices forced down as a result. 
The Government might with advantage turn the atten- 
tion of some of the Committees which investigate profits 
to the position in both shipping and shipbuilding, for 
profiteering in these cases has an immediate effect on 
the prices of necessaries and especially of necessary 
foodstuffs. 

* * * 

§ The engineering Trade Unions have now issued to 
their members the ballot paper on which they are asked 
to vote for or against empowering their Executives to 
enter into negotiations with the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation on the question of the general introduction 
of “payment by results.’’ Accompanying the ballot 
paper is a long statement in which the Executives set 
the whole position before the members, while they 
carefully avoid expressing any opinion on the merits 
of the case. This statement makes it clear that, even 
if the ballot result is in the affirmative, any agreement 
provisionally arrived at with the employers will have 
to be submitted for acceptance or rejection to a further 
voteof the whole membership. Simultaneously with the 
issue of the papers, Mr. Tom Mann, the General Secretary 
of the A.S.E., has issued on his personal responsibility a 
pamphlet in which he calls on the members to refuse to 
accept “ payment by results ’’ unless at least two condi- 
tions are satisfied—the merging of all war advances and 
bonuses into standard rates of wages and a guarantee of 

1 wages in case of unemployment or under-employ- 
ment. The concessions at present offered by the 
employers do not cover either of these points, and are 
confined to amended conditions for overtime and night- 
shift, and to the guarantee that piece-work prices will 
be fixed on a basis which will allow the average worker 
to earn at least 33} per cent. above the time-rate. The 
ballot is of very great importance, as the acceptance of 

.payment by results’ on a general basis by the en- 
gineers would certainly result in a very wide extension 
of the system. It is difficult to forecast the result, 
but it is known that there is strong o position to any 
acceptance of “ payment by results" at least until 


the other outstanding issues in the industry have been 
cleared out of the way. The employers, on the other 
hand, are demanding that the Unions shall accept 
*‘ payment by results” before they will consent to 
reach any settlement on the consolidation of wages or 
on any other issue. A deadlock is therefore not im- 
probable. : 
* * * 

The sudden and untimely death of Sir Robert Morant 
deprives the community of one of its most devoted and 
gifted public servants at the zenith of his powers, and 
newly promoted to an official position in which these 
powers were most sorely needed. There were some 
who regarded this genius of the Civil Service as the 
typical bureaucrat, but those who knew him, whether 
as a personal friend or as a colleague in public work, 
have always realised that this characterisation was 
grotesquely inept. He had none of the typical vices 
of the permanent official, and, perhaps, lacked some of 
the virtues. He despised red tape; he steadfastly 
refused to consider vested interests or the claims of 
seniority, and his attitude to precedents and established 
usage was distinctly hostile—unless, indeed, a prece- 
dent could be used to recommend a new departure. 
He was, in fact, a great innovator, full of initiative, 
actually biased in favour of new devices, new methods, 
new forms of organisation, new and higher social ideals. 
In his innovations he was as ruthless as an adventurous 
captain of industry, with the significant difference that 
his ruthlessness was directed always, not for private 
but for public ends. To fill the vacancy that his death 
creates at the Ministry of Health the ablest man in 
the whole Civil Service should be sought. Any mere 
promotion by seniority inside the office would be a 
public calamity. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—While Downing 
Street murmurs of conciliation, Dublin Castle intensifies 
repression. Nominally, the Curfew Order was intro- 
duced purely as a defensive measure to protect the 
police ; in practice it is being used to develop military 
raids on a heroic scale. Republican extremists cannot 
logically complain of this, for they have, according to 
themselves, decreed a state of war. But as usual in 
warfare, it is non-combatants who have to bear the 
heaviest burden. Thanks to their admirable intelli- 
gence service, Sinn Feiners on the Castle list are rarely 
at home when the tanks and motor lorries roll up to 
their doors, and so little discrimination is employed in 
making arrests that the majority of those carried off 
as suspects are discharged as harmless inside a few days. 
However orthodox from the Government point of view 
the opinions of such men may have been before arrest, 
it is safe to say that the great bulk of them are now 
converts to Sinn Fein. The failure to capture the 
Republican war chest has been even more disastrous 
to such rags of prestige as Lord French’s administration 
retains than the failure to round-up the Volunteer 
leaders. Here the Government found themselves in 
opposition not to Sinn Fein but to the Irish banks, whose 
directors declined, at the bidding of a Castle magistrate, 
to violate the tradition of their profession by disclosing 
their customers’ accounts. Plainly the Castle is losing 
whatever grasp it had of the situation, and like a bad 
workman is beginning to quarrel with its tools. Practi- 
cally all the superior officers of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police have resigned or been retired, and the super- 
session of Sir Joseph Byrne, the first Catholic Inspector- 
General, by a Protestant, who, as Commissioner of 
Belfast, displayed a masterly inactivity during the 

-running enterprises of the Carson Volunteers, is not 
ikely to make things easier inside the ranks of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. Even the Irish Times, for whom a 
Coercionist Executive can as a rule do no wrong, admits 
that, in spite of all the repression, the efforts to maintain 
law and order have failed, and lays the blame on the 
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lack of “ initiative and organisation’’ and “the in- 
tellectual capacity " of those in high places “‘ to grasp 
the vital nature of the issues now at stake.” 

* * . 


PouiTIcaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Apparently there is still 
some doubt as to the precise date on which Cesar may be 
expected to cross the Rubicon, or rather (to choose a less re- 

conditeand perhaps more appropriate parallel) on which Coriolanus 
may be expec to go over to the Volscians. In one sense, 
and that the most material, he is with them already, but, as 
has long been notorious, they are not content with a mere physical 
allegiance ; they want to make sure of him in every way. Ever 
since the general election the pressure has been unceasing. It 
has been inspired chiefly, I believe, by a small and rather in- 
experienced but decidedly go-ahead section of the Tory wing 
of the Government, who have in view a threefold purpose—first, 
to familiarise the various Coalition elements with the idea of a 
rmanent fusion ; secondly, to impress on the Prime Minister 
is absence of choice in the matter ; and, thirdly, to reconcile Mr. 
Bonar Law to the prospect of an carly cozonet. 
* 


What deters the Prime Minister from taking a head-over- 
heels plunge is his reports from the constituencies. Strange 
as it may seem, he clings to the illusion that his name still 
exercises a great personal and non-political fascination over the 
country, and that the spell might be shaken, if not shattered, 
were he to become formally identified with the Unionist leader- 
ship. As to the illusory nature of the first presumption the 
recent by-elections are the test. From more than one Coalition 
candidate I have heard of late the same story—that there is 
all the difference in the world between the response offered 
to-day at electicn meetings to any platform invocation of the 
once-potent name and the effect of such a conjuration in Decem- 
ber, 1918. On the other hand, I think Mr. Lloyd George is right 
in calculating, as I understand he does, that a formal public 
acceptance on his part of the Unionist leadership would produce 
a revulsion of feeling in the popular mind possibly out of pro- 
portion to the intrinsic importance of the step (as things now are), 
and certainly bearing little relation to the psychological calm 
with which it would be observed at Westminster. ‘‘ Chamberlain 
the Second!” would be the general and contemptuous verdict, 
which, once pronounced, might cause the plagiarist to be as 
constantly prejudged and discounted in his subsequent actions 
as if he were merely filming his prototype’s career over again. 


Were it not for the fact already mentioned—that the fusion 
movement has been chiefly worked by some of the newer Unionist 
hands in the Government—I should have been disposed to suspect 
Mr. Montagu of having had some part in its latest phase. ere 
is more than a touch of the Orient in the proposed form of 
capitulation. Like one of our own Indian potentates the Prime 
Minister is to enjoy every freedom in his sub-sovereignty save 
the liberty of ruling, and it is even hinted that in consideration 
of his surrender the great ex-Radical should be indulged in one 
final fling with his fellow-Radicals. Is this the fortune of war 
as practised by Coalitions ? If so, I suppose it may be assumed 
that had the results at the General Election been the other way 
about—that is to say, had the Liberal wing of the Coalition 
come back stronger than the Unionist wing—Mr. Lloyd George 
would have been permitted to remain not only Prime Minister 
but nominally a Liberal as well, and it would have been Mr. 
Bonar Law, Mr. Long, Lord Curzon and even Sir George Younger 
who would have had to choose between conversion to the con- 
queror’s faith and collective political extinction. 

* * * 


Little attention was paid to the incident at the time, but 
people are now recalling an affair of two platforms last December 
which might have been in “ F.C.G.’s” mind in his apt cartoon 
of a few days ago entitled “‘ Who'll be the tiger?” In his 
Manchester speech, it may be remembered, Mr. Lloyd George 
made much of his own magnanimity as a Liberal in sticking to 
his Unionist associates even after his sweeping electoral triumph 
of the year before. Some days later, Mr. Bonar Law, speaking 
in Liverpool, handsomely reciprocated his colleague’s generous 
sentiments, taking occasion incidentally to claim equal credit 
for the Unionists in sticking to,Mr. Lloyd George even after 
their unexampled victories in December, 1918. There we have 
a public epitome of the secret political history of the last two 
years. 
in ® e * 

Meanwhile, as everybody agrees, somebody’s plot has failed, 
and perhaps it does not much matter whether the somebody 
was Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead, Sir George Younger, 
Mr. Churchill, or, as I have heard, a hitherto unnamed and not 
over-loyal knot of Unionist Ministers. As usual, some fresh 
concession to the predominant partner must be made, so that 
the journey to the final goal becomes appreciably shortened. 
With no convictions of any kind, the Prime Minister is loth to 
bring himself to a settled anchorage; yet he knows by this 
time that he can expect no rest from his associates till, to vary 
@ once-familiar phrase, he ejther comes in or gets out, 


A VERBAL PROBLEM 


HERE appears to us to be very little rea] 
justification for the excitement which has 
been exhibited this week over the question 

of what the Prime Minister might or might not say 
to the meeting of his “ Liberal’’ supporters on 
Thursday. Writing, indeed, before any report of his 
speech is available, we have no fear that our comments 
may require modification in the light of anything 
that he may have said. And that, be it observed, 
would certainly not have been the case three or four 
months ago. There was a time, last autumn, when 
by a single speech—plus the power of dissolution— 
Mr. Lloyd George might, perhaps, have transformed 
the political situation and to a large extent have 
determined the future distribution and strength of 
political parties in this country. But that time is 
definitely past. Mr. Lloyd George’s plans are no 
longer a matter of special concern to anyone but 
himself and his immediate friends, not because he 
has not a great political future in front of him—that, 
as ever, is in the lap of the gods—but because the 
conditions of that future are no longer plastic. The 
choice in front of him is not a choice of real alternatives 
but merely of phrases. The relation between his own 
group and the Unionist Party may be variously 
described as “coalition” or “fusion” or “ co-operation 
in the constituencies,’ but no name will alter the fact 
that it is a liaison which, without possessing the 
advantages of a legitimate marriage, can now only 
be dissolved by suicide. The political situation has 
crystallised so definitely in the course of the past 


‘few weeks that it cannot be appreciably affected by 


anything the Prime Minister may say or do. We 
have got back to the old position of three parties, 
all of which will certainly remain independent of one 
another for a long time to come, without any one of 
them having much prospect of securing an independent 
majority 

In so far as the situation presents any problem, 
its factors are plain and they are public property. 
They may be briefly summarised. There are in 
existence three more or less complete party machines— 
Liberal, Labour and Unionist. Each of these possesses 
in practically every constituency that organisation, 
or nucleus of an organisation, which is indispensable 
for the fighting of an election. The unique feature 
in the present position, howeyer, is that the Prime 
Minister does not possess either real or nominal control 
over any one of these machines. He is credited with 
the possession of large “funds” available for 
electioneering purposes, but he has no organisation 
through which those funds can be effectively employed 
to secure the election of a majority pledged to support 
him. Nor can such an organisation be improvised. 
Something might be done in this constituency or that, 
in a comparatively short time, to create a local 
“* Lloyd George ” Association, but to cover the country 
as a whole and link it up to headquarters as the older 
political organisations are linked up would be the 
work not of weeks or months but of years. Consequently, 
the Prime Minister, if he wishes to have any chance 
of returning to power at a General Election, must 
contrive to capture, or at least borrow, one of the 
existing machines. Otherwise, with all his money 


and all his prestige, he will not be able to put more © 


than a handful of candidates in the field to sustain 
his claim to be re-entrusted with the government of 
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the Empire. Clearly, he can have nothing to do with 
the Labour machine, and since Spen Valley and 
Paisley his chances of being able to make use of any 
appreciable part of the Liberal machine are almost as 
remote. Consequently, as we have observed before, 
his choice is Hobson’s choice. He must make terms 
with the Unionists or else, so far as the next General 
Election is concerned, face political extinction. 

It may be assumed that he will choose, has in fact 
already chosen, the first alternative, and whether 
the process be described as “ fusion ” or “‘ co-operation,” 
the only question about it that is of real interest is 
how hard a bargain the Unionists will succeed in driving 
with him. Obliged though he is to make some sort 
of bargain with them, he is not entirely at their mercy. 
He has three things to offer: the assistance of his 
personal adherents in the House, the use of his “ funds,” 
and his own serviees. The first is scarcely an asset, 
since few of the “ Coalition Liberals ’’ can count on 
their local organisations, and so they will bring with 
them little but their skins and their claims to office, 
the second is undoubtedly important, and will carry 
its due weight, but it is only the third that counts 
decisively. The Unionists have no prospective leader, 
they do not agree with Lord Robert Cecil, they do not 
revere Mr. Bonar Law, and as for Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who is said to be willing to offer his services, they cannot 
abide him. There is, of course, the Lord Chancellor, 
but what chance would any party have which went 
to the country with Lord Birkenhead as its leader ? 
Clearly, if Mr. Lloyd George is in a sense at the mercy of 
the Unionists, so are they at his—and he is a clever 
bargainer. The scales should be pretty even. 

We have put these somewhat elementary facts down 
in black and white because, familiar as they are in some 
circles, they seem to be imsufficiently appreciated 
by a considerable section of the general public. The 
vital importance of the “ machine,” especially, is a 
consideration which appears to receive remarkably 
little attention outside the immediate entourages of the 
Whips’ offices. Quite a number of usually well-informed 
people seem to be under the impression that it is possible 
for the Prime Minister, if he so chooses, to create 
a party of his own and fight a General Election as an 
opponent alike of Mr. Asquith and of Mr. Bonar Law. 
As a result of this illusion they tend to underrate 
the amount of pressure which Mr. Bonar Law and Sir 
George Younger are in a position to exercise, and 
therefore to overestimate the importance of the phrases 
which Mr. Lloyd George may find it convenient to 
employ to describe the bargain which he is making. 
Whatever may be said, whether it be deemed advisable 
to emphasise or to discount the significance of the 
event, the fact remains that Mr. Lloyd George is 
about to become the leader of the Unionist Party, 
about, that is, to gain effective, if only temporary, 
control of the Unionist organisation. The possible 
refusal on the one hand of a certain number of 
Unionist Members, under Lord Robert Cecil, to accept 
such leadership and on the other hand of a certain 
number of ‘Coalition Liberals’’ to throw their 
“ principles ” into the fusing pot, will not substantially 
affect the central fact—which is that Sir George 
Younger, who is the head of the Unionist “ machine,”’ 
will, when the deal is completed, take his orders from 
Mr. Lloyd George instead of from Mr. Bonar Law. 

It is possible, of course, to delay the consummation 
and announcement of the change, and that is about 
all that the comings and goings of the past week have 





amounted to. Many Coalition Liberals, it seems, 
both Ministers and private Members, are nervous 
as to how “ fusion’ may affect their personal positions 
in their constituencies. Doubtless, their apprehensions 
are well-founded, though what they can hope to gain 
by preserving a situation so ambiguous and unsatis- 
factory as the present it is difficult to see. Since 
the plunge must be taken we should have thought 
that they had more to gain than to lose by taking it 
at once. That, however, is clearly a question which 
each of them must decide for himself. There is no 
public interest involved in their decisions; nothing 
is at stake save their own careers; if they blunder and, 
falling between the two stools, fail to secure re-election 
when the time comes, they will themselves be the 
only sufferers. That is, of course, true of the whole 
affair. It is purely personal from beginning to end. 
The analogy that has been suggested between the case 
of Mr. Lloyd George and that of Mr. Chamberlain 
has no real. basis. Mr. Chamberlain went over to the 
Conservatives on a definite issue of policy. For Mr. 
Lloyd George no such issue exists. There may be 
some question on which his views approximate more 
nearly to those of the Unionist Party than to those 
of the Liberal Party, but, if so,no one knows what it is. 
For him it is quite simply a question of which side 
offers him the best chance of retaining high office, 
and none of his followers have shown any sign of being 
moved by any more reputable motive. 

There is some evidence that the Prime Minister has 
lost his old faculty of estimating popular feeling. He is 
said to be quite confident that his personal influence in 
the country is still as great as in those far-off days when 
he successfully presented himself to the electors as 
“the man who won the War.” He forgets that he is 
also the man who made the Peace, and that, from what- 
ever standpoint it may be viewed, no peace made on 
behalf of this country was ever less popular than the 
Peace of Versailles. He also seems to underestimate 
the growing effect on the public mind not merely of 
high prices and continued disorganisation but of the 
sordid spectacle presented by his transparently oppor- 
tunist and self-seeking manceuvres. The truth is, we 
believe, that his personal stock stands lower in the 
country to-day than it has ever stood since his name 
became a household word. It is obvious that his atten- 
tion is mainly occupied with matters which have less 
than nothing to do with the remedying of any of our 
present discontents. There is still much talk of wonder- 
ful new “ programmes” which will see the light when 
the present negotiations are completed. But this only 
implies another miscalculation. The Coalition Govern- 
ment is unpopular not because of its programme but 
because of its manifest incompetence to carry any 
programme whatever into effect. We cannot imagine 
any fresh promises, made on behalf of a “ National 
Reform” or “ National Democratic”’’ party which 
would be likely to have the slightest effect on the elector- 
ate in its present temper, in the way of deterring it from 
its intention of getting a new Government at the first 
opportunity. Coalition speakers in the House of Com- 
mons this week made some almost jubilant comments on 
the “ mildness ’’ of Mr. Asquith’s speech on the Estimates 
and on the extent to which his policy appeared to 
coincide with their own. But why should Mr. Asquith 
go out of his way to denounce the often excellent inten- 
tions of a Government which is paving its own road to 
perdition? If it should appear to the country that there 
is little difference between the Treasury Bench and its 
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critics, that is all to the advantage of the critics, not of 
the Government. Mr. Lloyd George has found an 
issue on which he is prepared to fight the Labour Party ; 
what he needs now above everything is an issue with 
the Liberal Party—for he can hardly fight on his Govern- 
ment’s record of achievement! At all events, the 
Opposition has everything to gain from the course which 
events are taking—a course far more favourable to the 
prospects both of the Liberal and of the Labour Parties 
than most people anticipated a few months ago. Neither 
fusion nor co-operation can now save the Coalition from 
the fate that awaits it at the hands of the electors. 


THE GERMAN RFBELLION 


ITH the return of Herr Ebert to Berlin the 

W German “‘revolution”” may be assumed to 

be over. There isstill, of course, uncertainty, 

and many details in our information are 
wanting; but we know enough to enable us to form a 
sufficiently accurate judgment of its origin and the causes 
of its failure. The stock of the Coalition Government of 
Ebert-Bauer-Noske had fallen steadily—and it had 
never stood very high. It was bitterly assailed by 
the extreme Right and the extreme Left, and if it had 
the support of the great mass of moderate opinion, 
that support was decidedly lukewarm. It made many 
errors—sins both of commission and of omission—and 
it was unfortunate into the bargain; for on it fell the 
odium of much for which it could not fairly be blamed— 
the economic misery of Germany, the humiliation of 
the demand for the “ war-criminals,” the Erzberger 
scandal. The militarist party had been growing, if 
not in numbers, at least in insolence, as the events of 
the last few weeks amply showed. They were assisted 
in a large measure by the fatuous policy of the Allies 
and in a smaller measure by the mistakes of the Govern- 
ment. Noske’s retention of a number of reactionary 
officers, as well as disaffected troops, in the public 
service, gave them a valuable foothold in the enemy’s 
camp. The postponement of the elections for the 
Reichstag and the Presidency gave them a valuable 
weapon of agitation. Whether it was thought that 
the situation was in all respects favourable enough for 
the projected coup last week. or whether their time was 
determined for them by events over which they had 
no control, is not certain. It seems likely that the 
publication of the Supreme Council’s economic manifesto 
pointing to a better treatment of Germany and therefore 
to a worsening of the chances for the reaction, was a 
consideration in favour of an immediate move. And 
the fact that March 10th was the appointed day for 
the surrender of arms, ammunition and war material 
under the Treaty of Versailles, was a still more important 
consideration. 

In any case, the die was cast on Friday. General 
von Liittwitz delivered an ultimatum to the cabinet, 
demanding a new Government and immediate elections, 
and, on this being refused, marched his troops in from 
Déberitz Camp to Berlin. The occupation of the 
capital went off peacefully enough, the Ministry fled 
to Dresden, and the conspirators established themselves 
in office with Dr. Kapp as Chancellor and von Liittwitz 
as Commander-in-Chief. From Berlin Dr. Kapp issues 
high-sounding proclamations, tries to parley with 
Ebert, now at Stuttgart, and sets about the difficult 
task of forming a cabinet. Ebert on his part denounces 
the usurper, and (a new and important precedent in the 
history of politics !) calls a general strike. The strike 





was taken up in varying degrees in different centres ; 
it led, of course, to bloodshed and, as was inevitable, 
the Communists were not slow in seizing their oppor- 
tunity to turn the situation to their own account. 
How this cross-fighting will result it is impossible at 
the moment to predict, though there is no evidence 
that the Spartacus movement is stronger now than 
when it failed last year, and we do not candidly expect 
it to make any permanent material gain out of this 
crisis. But Dr. Kapp’s régime was a fiasco practically 
from the start, and the reasons are not far to seek. 

In the first place, the conspirators plainly had mis- 
calculated their support. Dr. Kapp could not find 
for his Government a single name of weight, and had 
to fall back on the merest nonentities—or worse, men 
of general unpopularity such as Dr. Traub, or of in- 
famous character like Trebitsch Lincoln. Hindenburg 
who, though he may not be the kind of democrat we 
should like him to be, is yet not a vulgar militarist and 
has always shown himself a sane patriot, has stood 
aloof. Helfferich, bitter adversary as he is of the 
Coalition Government, refused his support. And the 
party leaders of the Right as a whole have equally 
repudiated the coup d’état. Secondly, there was a mis- 
calculation of the public temper. The German people, 
we have always believed, are overwhelmingly anti- 
militarist—at any rate, outside Brandenburg and East 
and West Prussia, where they border on Poland. 
Kapp and von Liittwitz may have deceived themselves 
on this point; if so, they are no doubt sufficiently 
undeceived by now. 

Apart, however, from its immediate implications, 
this conspiracy throws into high relief a remarkable 
characteristic of the Germany of to-day—her extreme 
political immaturity. The “revolution” itself is, 
of course, the most blatant illustration. Germany is 
a solid, highly-educated and highly-organised country ; 
yet this affair was the sort of opera bouffe coup d état 
which one is accustomed to associate with South 
American republics or with the “ Ruritanias”’ of 19th 
century fiction. It had all the elements of farce, with 
no more relation to political realities than if, say, 
General Page Croft—(we do not suggest that General 
Page Croft would be so insane or so unpatriotic)— 
were to march to Westminster with a few brigades 
from Aldershot, and then invite the Ulster Unionist 
Association and the I.L.P. to join him in forming a 
real ‘‘ National’’ Government. It is, to us, almost 
incredible that Kapp and von Liittwitz should have 
supposed that the Independent Socialists were likely 
to listen to them, let alone that so unholy an alliance 
could produce a conceivable working atrangement ! 
Even in matters of comparative detail they showed 
themselves utterly lacking in a sense of the fit thing 
to do. Whatever may be thought of Trebitsch Lincoln 
in Junker circles, to appoint as Chief Censor a notorious 
spy and forger who had just emerged from three years 
penal servitude in England was hardly likely to con- 
ciliate the Allied Governments. Then statements were 
issued broadcast that the Allies had recognised the 
new Government, that the Allies were pleased with the 
change, that the old Government had not only sought 
to negotiate but had actually effected an agreement. 
All these statements were, of course, totally false. But 
it is not their falsity that is significant, but the childish- 
ness of the attempt to influence opinion by such means. 
There seems to be, in fact, no proper conception in 
Germany yet of what public opinion really means in 
politics, of how it is to be gauged, or how to be treated. 
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The same political juvenility is to be found even in the 


ie old Government, though in a considerably less crude 
oy form. Many of its compromises, or attempts to com- 
nt. promise in the past year, have failed not because they 
at have been bad in themselves, but because German 
ce statesmanship has apparently not yet arrived at the 
an stage of knowing how and when and with whom to 
ct compromise. Lenin does these things a good deal 
Lis better ! 

ly Nevertheless, we believe that at present the bourgeois 
; socialism of Ebert is the political centre of gravity in 
= Germany, and any stable government must be grouped 
d round that point. It has not been a brilliant success, 
d and it is likely enough that it never will be. But, how- 
- ever impatient ‘we may be of it, or however attractive 
a may be the alternative offered by the programme of 
; the Independents, the Majority Socialists are the most 


8 representative party in present day Germany. Despite 


r all the criticism of it and the defections from it, it is 
d immensely strong in numbers and resources. It has at 
- this moment well over a million members—not merely 
a on paper, but paying members—and more than 150 


daily newspapers. We hope that it may succeed in 
y profiting by the present crisis. If it proves to have 
learned wisdom, it will remove effectually the danger of 
‘ militarist or monarchist reaction, and with a little 
more wisdom still it may reconcile a great part, at least, 
of the Left wing, whose confidence it has alienated. So 
far as the immediate peace of Europe is concerned, at 
any rate, we have no doubt that Herr Ebert and his 
friends afford the strongest guarantee in Germany— 
a good deal stronger even than the Army of the Rhine. 


| “THE CONSUMER PAYS” 


HEN the Trades Union Congress last week 
rejected, by a decisive majority, the pro- 
posal to enforce the nationalisation of the 

mines by immediate Direct Action, it 
brought to an end the third, but by no means the final, 
chapter in the nationalisation struggle. The first 
chapter included the crisis of last spring, which was 
averted at the last moment by the appointment of the 

Coal Industry Commission. The second chapter covered 

the proceedings of the Commission, and ended with 

the presentation of the final reports and the declara- 
tion by a majority in favour of nationalisation. The 
third chapter contained the story of the Government’s 
vacillations, followed by its decision against nationalisa- 
tion, and of the miners’ attempt to bring pressure to 
bear by their educational campaign and by enlisting 
the support of the rest of the Labour movement. For 
the time they have failed to secure their object ; but 
equally the Government has failed to find any method 
of making the coal industry work smoothly or effi- 
ciently without nationalisation. At the end of a 
year’s discussion and mutual defiance, we are back 
again exactly where we were at the beginning. Or 
rather, not exactly where we were, for during the 
year the position of the coal industry has become 
increasingly serious from the public point of view. 
Not only has nothing been done to bring it back to 
its pre-war state of, at any rate, comparative efficiency ; 
it runs a steadily increasing risk of becoming not only 
an inefficient but an insolvent concern. The full 
seriousness of the situation is prevented from becoming 
generally apparent by the unexpectedly high prices 
which are being realised for exported coal; but, since 
the abnormal conditions which result in these prices 
clearly cannot last, it is plain that the industry is 
heading straight either for bankruptcy or for further 
big increases in home prices, quite apart from any 











further wage increases that may be required. This 
is manifestly true on the assumption that the industry 
continues to be conducted either on the present basis 
of modified State control or on the pre-war system 
of private capitalism. And it means that unless some 
method is found of removing the waste and inefficiency 
which the Coal Commission revealed and of immensely 
stimulating Labour by the recovery of its good-will, 
it is inevitable that the consumer will soon have to 
pay considerably more for his coal, and will be lucky 
if he gets it even at the further inflated price. 


Without a drastic reorganisation of the whole in- 
dustry—which seems to involve public ownership if 
the community is not to be placed at the mercy of a 
huge trust—and without the recovery of the good-will 
of the workers—which equally involves the concession 
to them of a substantial amount of control—it is 
difficult to see any hope of a coal supply either in reason- 
able quantity or at reasonable prices. Yet, in face of 
the Government’s absolute refusal to undertake this 
reorganisation, the Trades Union Congress decided 
overwhelmingly against the use of Direct Action 
for the securing of an object of which its members 
were almost unanimously in favour. And, in making 
this decision, it was fully conscious that it had no 
alternative method of enforcing, yet awhile, the Govern- 
ment’s compliance with its demand. When the 
Congress delegates voted in favour of the alternative 
course of employing political action as a means of 
securing nationalisation, they knew full well that there 
was no chance that political action would be effective 
for some time to come. Experience of recent by- 
elections has shown conclusively that, except in what 
are mainly mining areas, it is absolutely impossible, 
either for an advocate or for an opponent of mines 
nationalisation, actually to make that question the 
main issue in the election. This is not because his 
constituents are for the most part opposed to nationali- 
sation; it is because the majority of them are far 
more interested in quite different issues—some of 
them important, and some utterly and almost inex- 
plicably trivial. It is therefore clear that, if nationali- 
sation is to be secured by political means, this will 
be done not by the pressure of by-elections but only 
by the return to power, at a General Election, of a 
majority elected in the main on other issues, but 
actually favourable to mines nationalisation. 

This very fact gave to the discussion at the Congress 
an importance transcending the particular issue on 
which the vote was taken. Those who spoke in opposi- 
tion to the policy of Direct Action for the most part 
relied on the general argument that Direct Action, 
while it might be constitutional in itself, would inevit- 
ably result in unconstitutional action, and might even 
be the precursor of revolution. They argued that 
Labour could and should come to power by constitu- 
tional means, and pointed to the possibility of a Labour 
Government in the not very distant future. What, 
they asked, would be the position of such a Government 
—even assuming that its chances of coming to power 
were not wrecked in advance by the use of Direct 
Action—if it had admitted the right of a class or 
section to enforce its will by other than political means ? 
The leadership of the opposition to Direct Action 
thus very naturally fell to the more moderate political 
elements in the Labour movement. 

It would, however, by no means be safe to conclude 
that all who voted with the majority were of this way 
of thinking. Certainly many voted against Direct 
Action on the present occasion who would not be 
prepared to vote against it at all times or upon all 
issues. There were political opportunists who saw 
that it would present Mr. Lloyd George with exactly 
the opportunity which he most desires for consolidating 
the opposition to Labour and winning another General 
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Election on the cry of “ Bolshevism.” There were 
also industrial opportunists who saw that the occasion 
was not opportune for a really effective and general 
industrial movement, because the issue was one which 
directly affected not the whole of the working class, 
but only a single, however important, section. It 
cannot therefore be said that there was a straight 
vote on the principle of Direct Action, or that the 
Labour movement has pronounced decisively against 
it under any circumstances, although it is clear enough 
that it is not a weapon which Labour will be prepared 
to employ lightly, or at all, as long as it retains the hope 
of redress by other means. 

The public, as soon as the Trades Union Congress 
had given its vote, seems to have concluded that the 
crisis was over for the present, although it duly noted 
the immediate decision of the miners to apply for an 
advance in wages. Immediately, it was perhaps right ; 
for certainly the nationalisation issue is now bound, 
for a short time, to recede into the background. But 
it is at least possible that a crisis hardly less serious 
will develop out of the present wage demand; for 
the mine-owners have already announced their intention 
of mobilising their forces in opposition to the miners’ 
claim, and, on the miners’ side, the only comments 
heard upon the demand is that the Federation leaders 
have asked for too little. In this connection it must 
be remembered that the last advance received by the 
miners was given under the Interim Report of the Coal 
Commission nearly a year ago, and that, since that 
time, the great majority of trades have received further 
substantial wage advances, while prices have steadily 
maintained their upward tendency. Only the import- 
ance attached to the nationalisation campaign and the 
recognised necessity of refraining from complicating it 
by the introduction of other demands prevented the 
miners from claiming higher wages months ago, when 
there was a general round of advances to other classes 
of workers. It must also be remembered that not only 
have the miners failed to secure nationalisation; they 
have also failed to persuade the Government to consent 
to the reduction in coal prices at home which they 
claim is justified by the high profits now being made 
in the export trade. Thus, two reasons, each of which 
has hitherto operated powerfully against a further 
wage demand, have been simultaneously removed, 
and the pressure has thus become at once irresistible. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that, in comparison 
with workers in other trades, the miners are fully 
entitled to an advance, end no question that, if it is 
withheld, a crisis even more immediately serious than 
that which centred round nationalisation will at once 
develop. 

The prospect for the consumer is in either case by 
no means bright. If the Government refuses to grant 
a substantial advance, it is certain that there will be 
a national strike, which is likely to be fought with 
great bitterness and determination on both sides. 
If, on the other hand, the miners are granted what 
they ask, an increased burden of perhaps £45,000,000 
will be placed upon the coal industry, and coal prices 
may be expected to increase by 5s. or 6s. a ton. In 
either case, if we may adopt the catch-phrase of the 
anti-nationalisers, “‘ the consumer pays.’ And, in pay- 
ing, the consumer cannot feel that what he pays will 
come back to him later out of the product of increased 
efficiency and good-will; for in any case, the funda- 
mental trouble remains unaltered, the existing ineffi- 
ciency continues unchecked, and after a little time 
the nationalisation crisis must come once more to 
the front. 

From the standpoint of the consumer, if he would 
think as a consumer, the impossibility of allowing the 
present position to continue ought to be apparent. 
Wages increase, if only in response to the rise in prices ; 





and at the same time industrial efficiency steadily 
diminishes. Moreover, since in fact increased wages 
do not come out of profits, they are regularly passed 
on to the consumer in the form of further price increases, 
The middle section of the community, and every 
section of workers whose power is not great enough 
to enforce corresponding wage advances, therefore 
progressively suffer. Yet it is impossible, especially 
im face of profits increasing more rapidly than wages, 
to argue that wage increases should not be granted. 
There is, therefore, within the circumference of the 
*“‘ vicious circle,” no remedy for the earners of fixed 
incomes, and no satisfaction for the wage-earners who 
at best are only engaged in an endless chase of their 
own tails. If there is to be a reduction in prices or 
a juster apportionment of purchasing power, this can 
come only as a result of a more efficient organisation 
of industry, carried out under conditions which ensure 
that, as far as possible, the benefits will accrue to the 
whole community. We do not believe that these 
conditions can be satisfied in the mining industry 
except by a combination of public ownership with 
control by experts and manual workers in conjunction. 
We may reasonably congratulate ourselves on our 
escape from an insane adventure in Direct Action; 
but let us at the same time remember that, even if 
Labour would have been unwise to attempt the enforce- 
ment of a change of system by such means, its drawing 
back from the attempt does not make the present 
system any more tolerable or efficient. Direct Action 
has been defeated for the time being; but unless we 
can find some other way of escape from the industrial 
deadlock we may be sure that the demand for it will 
revive, and that, on some future occasion, it will not 
fall on equally deaf ears. And let us not forget that, 
all the time, “‘ the consumer pays.” 


A POLITICAL LAWSUIT 


Berutn, March 10th, 1920. 


HE revelations brought forward in the libel action 
against the former State Secretary, Dr. von 
Helfferich, for having in a pamphlet libelled the 

Reich Minister Erzberger, are of more than local or personal 
significance. They throw much light on the mentality of a 
not inconsiderable section of the German middle-class. 
Whilst these lines are written, the verdict of the court is 
not yet pronounced, but in one respect the case is already 
decided. Herr Helfferich comes out in so far the victor 
that his hated opponent, Matthias Erzberger, is convicted of a 
number of serious offences against political ethics which are 
sufficient to make him, for at least a considerable time, im- 
possible as a political leader or a member of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic. Four weeks ago almost the most 
influential person in the Government, he is now practically 
a dismissed servant. 

And yet I doubt whether there will be found in all Germany 
one honest democrat and republican who is not sorry for 
him or would not have wished a different result. The fact 
is that Herr Erzberger’s offences are the transgressions of 
an easy-going temperament. A son of the lower middle- 
classes, once schoolmaster of a small Suabian town, clever 
and quite astonishingly industrious, and a man of quick 
decision, he has succumbed to the seductions that await 
the influential parliamentarian. In 1903, then a man 
the prime of life and with cherub-like rosy cheeks, he was 
elected member of the Reichstag and became in a very short 
time one of its most ready and versatile speakers. His 
voice is none of the best, but his delivery is winning, he has 
the good manners of the South German and shows i 
individual intercourse also a good-natured temper. The 
happy position held in the Reichstag by the Catholic Centre 
party in pre-republican days, when it was both independent 
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iy and opportunist, made Erzberger, after he had become a 
sed member of the Budget Committee, a feared opponent and 
es, a much sought-after supporter. He had the details of the 
: Budgets at his fingers’ ends, was at home in the important 
gh departments, and so the officials took good care to be on 
re friendly terms with him. But before the war all these 
lly activities were hardly of a kind to engender corruption. 
es, It was the war that here, as elsewhere, made the change. 
d, During its first years Erzberger was, as is universally known, 
he one of its most passionate upholders. At first, it may have 
ed been the influence of his Austrian fellow Catholics that 
ho made him such. For the war was in a degree the work 
ir of the Austrian Catholic clergy, whose principal organ, the 
or Vienna Reichspost, did very much to create the atmosphere 
an which bred it:'n the Hapsburg empire. In the rivalry 
on between Greek and Roman Catholics in South-Eastern 
re Europe the position of the latter had been greatly weakened 
he in consequence of the results of the second Balkan war 
se and the break-up of the newly-created state of Albania. 
ry Hence their ardent desire to see Greek-Catholic (“‘Ortho- 
th dox ”’) Serbia subdued, and through the many channels of 
n. which the clergy dispose the Catholic mind was worked 
ur upon in this direction. Already in the year 1913 German 
L; Catholic papers blamed the Austrian Government for its 
if hesitation to show the strong hand in the Balkans; and 
c- when in 1914 war was declared against Serbia, the policy 
ig of the German Government had the hearty support of the 
at Centre parties, and the widely spread connections of the 
mn Catholic world were put in motion in favour of the Central 
ye Powers. 
al Amongst those particularly eager to exert themselves in 
Il this direction Herr Erzberger was one of the most active, 
t and with his great vigour and ability he rendered at that 
, time, from a Nationalist point of view, important service 
to the Fatherland. But his work soon became of a kind 
which necessitated considerable expenditure, so that large 
funds—for the purchase of souls—must have passed 
through his hands. As the war went on, inventors and 
manufacturers of all descriptions wanted to have their 
novelties, by which the Fatherland was to be saved, accepted 
n by the authorities, and a number of them, though by no 
n means all, did their best to win the favours of the alert 
€ Matthias, whose influence was growing almost day by day. 
Y In an objective sense, that is to say, without suggesting that 
a he consciously contravened social propriety, I should use 
. the simile—the corrupter became corrupted. When he 
s accepted the post of a director of the mighty Thyssen 
y concern he certainly did not dream of compromising his 
r post as a member of the budget committee of the Reichstag, 
, where so many questions were decided in which that firm 
. was interested. Were not other members of the committee 
also directors of such companies and was not his fellow 
; Catholic, Thyssen, a good patriot and his enterprise of great 
use to the Fatherland? And when he took shares in estab- 
lishments whose products he impressively recommended 
to the authorities, was it not only because he was fully and 
seriously convinced of the high quality of those products ? 
The human mind is a great deceiver where self-interest is 
concerned. Besides, most of Erzberger’s business trans- 
actions were known to a good many people and certainly 
not the least to Herr von Helfferich. Why did not these 
people accuse him then, if not in public, at least in committee, 
of corrupt practices? So long as he supported the war 
policy of the official world none of those who knew seems 
to have felt bound to fulfil the most elementary obligation 
of civic duty and to warn the man in private: “ Dear 
friend, what you are doing does not become a member of 
parliament.” 

No, the great, the unpardonable sin of Erzberger was 
not that he accepted donations from the business people 
he had recommended; the crime was that in the early 
Summer of 1917 he changed his attitude with regard to 
the war. In a visit to Vienna he had seen how shaky matters 
already were in Austria. and from these and other obser- 











vations he had gained the conviction that Germany’s 
chances of winning the war had sunk to almost zero. Without 
much hesitation he began to advocate an unambiguous 
and impressive peace proposal, And it must be admitted 
that he fought the battle with an unrivalled vigour and 
force of argument. A coalition of the Centre party, the 
Progressive People’s party and the Majority Socialists was 
formed, and all the three sent their best speakers to the 
front. In view of the war the principal fight was naturally 
waged in the committee of the Reichstag behind closed 
doors. And it was there that Erzberger shot by far the 
most effective arrows against those in the Government 
and in the House who insisted on continuing the war against 
all reasonable calculations. Only those who were present, 
when by irrefutable figures he proved that the chiefs of 
the Navy had misled the Reichstag by their statements 
about the tonnage destroyed and the number of submarines 
available, can understand why he was looked upon with 
greater fury not only than Philippe Schiedermann, the 
spokesman of the Majority Socialists, but even than Hugo 
Haase and George Ledebour, in those days the spokesmen 
of the irreconcilable Independent Socialists, They brought 
principles and general political facts to bear on the question, 
he commanded military details and hit the war parties 
where in the ordinary course they used to be regarded as 
unassailable. 

During the trial much has been made of the fact that 
on the 7th of July, 1917, Erzberger had said to a leading 
member of the National Liberals that he was going to support 
the then Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, against the jingoes, 
and that in the afternoon of the same day he had said to 
someone else that Bethmann must be overthrown. This 
is considered to be a proof of his untruthfulness and un- 
reliability. In reality, it was only the result of his quickness 
in perceiving the impossibility of maintaining any longer 
the ridiculous position of playing the henchman of a Chan- 
cellor who obstinately refused to accept a resolution which 
he and the whole coalition regarded as a fundamental 
necessity for the salvation of the nation from utter ruin. 
Up to that day the coalition had fulfilled the ungrateful 
task of supportinga Chancellor who, after all, wasa moderate 
Conservative and had demonstrated his tenderness towards 
the militaristic spirit by always appearing in the Reichstag, 
though he was the highest civil officer of the country, in 
military uniform, often to answer the violent and spiteful 
attacks of the militarists and the Conservatives. The 
Majority Socialists had drawn many attacks upon themselves 
by their support of the Chancellor, but there is a limit to 
everything. The Socialists, with a great majority of the 
Centre and the Progressives, were unanimously with 
Erzberger, and Bethmann, together with his helpmate 
Helfferich, had to go. 

Both said in court that they still regard the 1917 peace 
resolution of the coalition as a damaging mistake. 
Helfferich put it yet more strongly and held the resolution 
almost wholly responsible for the loss of the war. According 
to him, it had renewed the fighting spirit of the Entente 
Powers by representing the German people as tired of the 
war, an opinion which is widely spread and carefully 
propagated amongst German intellectuals. 

Is it, however, true? Undoubtedly, there were many 
people in the other camp who regarded the resolution in 
that way. But the matter could hardly have ended where 
it did if the Coalition had stuck to its guns and supple- 
mented the resolution by consistent political action. Had 
thev not allowed it, after the intervention of the Kaiser, 
the Crown Prince and the chiefs of the Army, to be interpreted 
away by Bethmann-Hollweg’s successors, it could not have 
been ignored, and might, in spite of the said interpretation, 
have led to serious pourparlers, followed by genuine peace 
conversations. It was half-heartedness that robbed it of 
its effect. How did this happen? A passage of Erzberger’s 
speech at the end of the trial suggests that even he, the 
bold and influential parliamentarian, was subjected to 
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intimidation on the part of the military authorities. That 
three times he was the target of attempts on his life is known. 
But the main reason of the backsliding of the coalition 
was that they were frightened of the idea of seriously 
quarrelling with the Kaiser, who was then more than ever 
under the influence of the generals. Brest-Litovsk, the 
dismissal of Herr von Kuhlmann, the attempts to bully 
the Lithuanians and other border populations into thinly 
disguised annexation, illustrated the impossibility of a policy 
based on the resolution so long as the military held the 
sway. 

Erzberger’s speech did much to tear to pieces the web 
of the accusations which Helfferich had most craftily 
manufactured with the aid of commercial rivals of Erz- 
berger’s friends and of officials who disliked the criticising 
parliamentarian. Not without justice he called it unfair 
in the highest degree to pick out of the thousand cases where 
he always was ready to help and had intervened in favour 
of petitioners, the six or seven cases where he quite bona 
fide and without concealment had bought shares; and to 
assemble these cases before the Court as if he had done 
nothing else, and thus present him to the world as a type 
of corruption. And he was in the position to turn the tables 
upon his accuser and lay bare the corruption which Herr 
Helfferich had promoted when, in the first years of the war, 
he poured enormous profits into the safes of the contractors 
by organising war companies which took excessive prices 
for the necessities of the Army and of the people and cost 
the nation milliards of money—a chapter on which much 
will have to be said. If one compares the two opponents, 
both men of great parts, the one, Helfferich, is by far the 
superior in scientific education, but withal a cunning 
arriviste, who knows how to avoid the law, the other, 
Erzberger, is an offender against the rules of correct conduct, 
but is nevertheless held in high esteem by people of 
recognised honesty and good judgment. 

For the moment, Erzberger is deposed from his elevated 
political position, and in the middle-class world—for which 
with his finance and taxation he has done more than it yet 
understands—he is mostly regarded as a defunct personage. 
In this, that world most likely will be undeceived'one day. 
But that so many of them can be deceived and prefer a 
modern Calonne to the man who when he saw his nation 
before an abyss had the courage to come forward and try 
to undeceive a deceived people proves how much those 
still have to learn who believe themselves the intellectual 
cream of the nation. 

Helfferich’s pamphlet may in the first instance have been 
an act of vengeance against Erzberger, who in one of his 
speeches had subjected the former’s policy and finance to a 
crushing criticism, but the defence of it was at the same time 
directed against the new Republic and democracy altogether. 
And, visibly, the two public attorneys and the president of 
the court, and most of those witnesses who belonged to 
the high civil or military bureaucracy, were imbued with 
the same sentiment. But the pillars of the Republic are 
not these classes but the working-classes—in the widest 
sense of that word. Ep. BERNSTEIN. 


ON TURNING ONE’S COAT 


T all depends, of course, on the original coat. 
There are coats so frayed, so stained, so dis- 
coloured that there is nothing else to be done 
with them. Emerson had this sort of coat at the 

back of his mind when he denounced consistency. 
He advised us, when we wish to break away from our 
past, to cast it from us, as Joseph cast his cloak into 
the hands of the temptress, and flee. ‘‘ To be great,’’ he 
said, “is to be a nonconformist,’’ and Joseph was 
apparently a nonconformist. Few men, however, like 


to throw aside a faithful garment quite so completely 
as this, especially since the rise in the price of clothing. 


It is better in these days to turn one’s coat than to lose 
it. The turncoat, in any case, will always be justified 
by his friends. They will describe his action not as 
turning his coat but as turning over a new leaf. It is 
often very difficult to distinguish between the two 
operations. Many famous statesmen have been accused 
of being turncoats, when as a matter of fact they merely 
showed themselves practical and patriotic men. Peel 
is the most remarkable instance of this in English 
history. He carried, or helped to carry, measures in 
violation of almost every principle he had ever pro- 
fessed. His history, from the date of Catholic Emanci- 
pation to the Repeal of the Corn Laws, is that of a man 
calling on his followers to assist in passing measures 
which he had previously declared would be the ruin of 
England. He was in principle the great reactionary— 
in practice, the great reformer. He led his followers 
in the fight against Catholic Emancipation in 1828, 
He drove them into the fight for Catholic Emancipation 
in 1829. Nearly twenty years later he ordered 
his followers to change sides with the same disregard 
of tradition and iateodaeed Free Trade. He had turned 
over a new leaf once too often, however, and his fol- 
lowers flung him from office on the very day on which 
Queen Victoria gave her consent to the Bill which he 
had compelled them to pass. Disraeli has many jibes 
at Peel for his treachery to Tory principles. But, on 
the whole, history justifies Peel rather than Disraeli 
as the virtuous man in politics. All that Peel did at 
the two great crises of his life was to accept reform 
in order to prevent revolution. To a great statesman 
the first of all political principles is the salvation of his 
country, and compared with this, such questions as the 
maintenance of religious or class privilege or protection 
are matters, not of principle, but of convenience. If 
there is one thing more than another that reflects 
immortal credit on Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington, it is that, even in the heat of party conflict, 
they had the strength to sacrifice party to patriotic 
ends. The moral courage that is required in order to 
do this is far greater than the moral courage that is 
willing to die in the last ditch at one’s country’s expense. 
One cannot withhold admiration from the unflinching 
stupidity that will die in the last ditch whatever the 
cost to the rest of the community. Most of us, in our 
sentimental moments, are Catos in our love of the lost 
cause. At the same time, for practical purposes, most 
of us prefer a saved country to a lost cause; and, 
whatever we may think of the results of the politics of 
Peel and Wellington, we cannot but admit that their 
motives were as sound as they were pure. 


On the other hand, it is well that the world should 
have a reasonable suspicion of the turncoat. It is not 
every man who turns his coat for disinterested ends. 
Historians are still puzzled, for instance, as to the 
attitude they should adopt to the tergiversations of 
the great Duke of Marlborough. The majority of them 
are teady to agree that his treachery to James II. 
had beneficial results for his country. What they do 
not feel so sure about is that he acted in the spirit of a 
pure-souled patriot. He undoubtedly made advances 
to William of Orange while he was still in the service of 
King James, And he used his influence over the 
King’s daughter, Anne, to persuade her to turn traitor 
to her father, in whose pay he was. He even committed 
the seldom-equalled act of treachery of deserting from 
the old king to the new on the battlefield. We doubt if 
it is possible to paint conduct of this kind in any but 
the darkest colours. No doubt, Churchill was a strong 
Protestant, and had risked the loss of favour rather 
than follow James into Catholicism., but, when once he 
had accepted a command in the King’s army, he was 
guilty of the grossest perfidy in deserting to the enemy s 
camp on the day of battle. And, indeed, it is to be 
feared that Marlborough was a natural turncoat, 
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incapable of fidelity in any service. He was afterwards 
as ready to turn sapnet William as he had been to turn 
against James. illiam had not been on the throne 
many months when Marlborough, though serving in his 
army, was opening up communication with King James 
at St. Germains. ‘‘So notorious was his treason,” 
says Green, “that on the eve of the French invasion 
of 1692 he was one of the first of the suspected persons 
sent to the Tower.”’ He was again accused of treason 
in 1696. Were he not a man of genius, such a record 
would have stamped him as one of the basest of mankind. 
His greatness, however, has overshadowed his vices. 
The world is lenient to its supermen. Schoolboys are 
taught to honour as well as to execrate him, and yet he 
was a man of whom it could be written: “In private 
life he was a humane and compassionate man; but, 
if his position required it, he could betray Englishmen 
to death, or lead his army to a butchery such as that of 
Malplaquet.”” It is only among spies as a rule that we 
find such a mixture of duplicity and courage. Had he 
been born in the slums, Marlborough might well have 
been a criminal instead of one of the glorious figures 
in his country’s annals. 

In French history, the most brilliant parallel figure is, 
we suppose, Talleyrand. Talleyrand turned his coat 
with as much ease as if he were dressing for dinner. 
One can hardly blame him, perhaps, for being a free- 
thinker while he was yet a Bishop: he was no worse in 
this respect than many other men. He showed himself 
a master-turncoat, however, in his capacity for living 
prosperously first under the monarchy, then under 
the Revolution, then under Napoleon, then again 
under the Bourbon and, finally, under Louis Philippe. 
Like Marlborough and the majority of successful turn- 
coats, he was a man of great personal charm. Charm 
of manner is as necessary for turning one’s coat as for 
polygamy. ‘“‘ He engrossed the graces,”’ said Chesterfield 
of Marlborough, and Talleyrand was as delightful at 
the table. If it were not for the fact that, like Marl- 
borough, he loved to amass money, it would be difficult 
not to be persuaded into a fairly high opinion of him. 
His defenders, indeed, contend that whatever he did 
was, in its results and even in its motive, for the good 
of France. He loved his country, they say, and 
genuinely believed in constitutional reform. If he 
trimmed his sails, he did so because in no other way 
could he help the ship of State to weather the storm. 
It may be that he was merely more elastic-minded, 
more responsive to new occasions, than the average man. 
Perhaps, after all, the ideal statesman is merely a 
patriotic opportunist. The average man, unfortunately, 
will never admit it. He wants to sail under a more 
mspiring flag than a turned coat. His idea of grandeur of 
character is of something that nails its colours to the mast, 
and, if needs be, goes down with its colours flying. He is 
suspicious of the man who is over-cunning even for his 
country’s sake. He knows that consistency, though 
not the pure gold of virtue, is the necessary alloy of 
virtue. His greatest heroes are men distinguished for 
fidelity. Men who hold their loyalties too lightly seem 
to him to belong to the tribe of Judas. At school he 
even learns to admire that irredeemably foolish boy 
who stood on the burning deck. 

During the past week there has been much ‘talk in 
the Press about a coming turning of coats on a great 
scale in political circles. As with Peel and Talleyrand, 
it appears, the excuse is to be the necessity of saving the 
ship of State. If the coup came off—so we were told— 
a turned coat was to be hauled up on the flagstaff as a 
symbol of national unity, and, instead of being 
Liberals and Conservatives, rich men would henceforth 
be a band of brothers voyaging in quest of the Golden 
Fleece of the public in general. sons of those who 
Suggest the great adventure do not seem to be able to 
distinguish between the ship of State and a pirate ship. 


They promised us a new world, but, if they set sail for 


the waters of the new world, it is only in the sense in 
which the buccaneers of the sixteenth century did so. 
Their interest is in treasure-ships, not in Utopia. The 
ge of their imaginations is not the new world, but 
he existing social order. Nothing was said to the 
workers during the war of the supreme necessity for 
preserving the existing social order. They were told 
to wait till the war was over, because there was a new 
spirit abroad. The general idea at that time seemed 
to be, not that a number of Liberals were going to turn 
their coats, but that the privileged classes as a whole 
were going to turn over a new leaf. Unhappily, the 
new leaf proved somewhat shocking. On it was written 
the dreadful word “ Bolshevism "—a word at which 
the boldest Cabinet Minister trembles. On seeing it, 
Mr. Lloyd George immediately shut the book with a 
bang. He refused to read further. He placed it on 
the Indew Expurgatorius, and called on all good men to 
unite in not reading it. Meanwhile, many of his Liberal 
followers are apparently wavering. Even if they do 
not mind changing their principles—and some of them 
do mind—they object to being asked also to change 
their names. We forget whether Carlyle had 
a chapter on the art of turning a coat in his philosophy 
of clothes. It would have made an excellent subject. 


CONCERNING GREBES 


ELATED to Divers and, like them, of very ancient 
lineage, Grebes are birds of strong individ- 
uality. There is much of the antique in their 

bodily structure, linking them back to the extinct 
toothed Hesperornis of Cretaceous times, and many 
of their old-fashioned ways suggest conservative 
aristocratic types. They are marked off from other 
water-birds by their short body, vestigial tail, far 
back position of the feet, peculiarly lobed toes, and 
unusually broad, flat nails. The part of the foot be- 
tween the toes and the ankle-joint (the plantar, or 
tarso-metatarsal region) is strongly compressed from 
side to side, and this adaptation, which also occurs in 
Divers, serves to concentrate the force of the rapid 
stroke on the blade portion of the oars. Moreover, 
when the toes are being brought forward for the next 
stroke, they tend to lie one behind the other; and the 
compression of the plantar region likewise reduces 
friction. 

Grebes often swim with the body low in the water, 
and they have a rather mysterious way of submerging 
themselves when circumstances suggest caution, They 
sink down till the water is level with their back or even 
further, the sinking being probably due to a forcible 
emptying of the air-sacs. When they are swimming 
they show a characteristic almost ceaseless forward 
jerking of the head, very expressive of their wariness. 
Their disappearance by diving is instantaneous and 
they swim rapidly under water by means of their feet 
only, reappearing without a ripple at a considerable 
distance. When they are swimming about on the 
surface, they often rise up vertically and flap their 
wings, but, as a matter of fact, they do not find it easy 
to take to flight out of the water. Indeed, the grebe 
of Lake Titicaca has lost the power of flight altogether 
—always a hazardous line of variation. Of most 
grebes, however, it must be admitted that when they 
get rightly a-going in the air, as in migration, they show 
a power of rapid and well-sustained flight. The head 
is stretched out in the front, the feet behind, in a some- 
what duck-like fashion. Of the walking powers of 
grebes the less said the better. 
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The food of grebes is very diverse, consisting of 
small fishes (some of them useful to man and some of 
them detrimental to those that are useful), frogs, water- 
snails, water-insects (especially in the larval stage) and 
other small fry. There may be an admixture of vege- 
table food and there are almost always feathers in the 
stomach, which probably have some mechanical func- 
tion facilitating digestion. A wad of over three hun- 
dred may be found in one bird, and a chick a few days 
old may have its stomach stuffed with its parents’ 
feathers. These are given to the young bird by the 
parents, and they are ground up in the gizzard, but we 
can hardly think of their having nutritive value. This 
is a question for ‘‘Lens.”’ 

Perhaps the most interesting features in the behaviour 
of grebes are those disclosed in courtship. The sexes 
are quite like one another, the usual plumage being 
dusky brown or blackish grey above and silvery white 
below. The glossy satin-white of the lower plumage 
leads to considerable mortality at man’s hands, but 
we are glad to know that the birds are not easily shot. 
Some kinds have in both sexes special decorations put 
on at the breeding season, such as crests and tippets 
of a golden chestnut colour. In this respect, Prof. 
Newton remarks, the Eared Grebe (Podiceps auritus) 
is particularly remarkable, ‘‘ the head being surrounded, 
as it were, by a nimbus or aureole, reflecting the rays 
of light, and glittering with a glory that passes descrip- 
tion.”” But it is the courtship behaviour that is most 
striking, as Mr. Julian Huxley showed some years ago 
in his careful study of the Great Crested Grebe (Podiceps 
cristatus). (1) ‘‘ Under the force of rising emotional 
tension ’’ a bird waggles its head, first gently and then 
violently ; the possible mate follows suit; and a bout of 
shaking ensues, interrupted at short intervals by a 
slow side-to-side swinging and by curious backward 
bending of the head as if to preen the wings. After a 
dozen or fifteen violent shakes, with a corresponding 
number of slow swings and liftings of the wings (‘‘ habit- 
preening”), the two birds suddenly relapse into the 
normal. (2) A hen comes swimming across the water, 
calling for a mate, on whose appearance she sud- 
denly assumes first a “‘ Dundreary ’’ and then a “ cat” 
attitude, while he, appearing beside her after a long 
** ghost-dive,”’ “ grows’ up out of the water, standing 
save for a few inches erect, like “‘ the hypnotised phan- 
tom of a rather slender penguin.” He sinks slowly 
down again ; she ceases to be like a fat cat; they have 
a short bout of head-shaking; and after a little they 
preen their feathers and go off to fish. (8) But there is 
still more complex behaviour. After prolonged head- 
shaking and wing-lifting, during which the crest came 
to look like a “‘ a large chestnut-and-black Elizabethan 
ruff,”. both birds dived, and when they reappeared 
each held in its beak a bunch of dark ribbony weed, 
pulled from the bottom. They came up at a distance 
from one another, but swam rapidly together. When 
about a yard apart they both rose up from the water 
into an erect position, in the “ghostly penguin” 
attitude, their brilliant white breasts touching. After 
rocking gently from side to side, their feet working hard 
all the time, they sank very gradually on to the surface 
of the water. The weed, whatever it means, dis- 
appeared during the “ penguin dance,” and, after a 
bout of rather excited shaking, the two birds drifted 
apart and began to pick food off the surface of the 
pond. 

We see then that the courtship ceremonial consists 
of various combinations of head-shaking and _ habit- 





preening, of love-calls and mutual discovery, of Dun- 
dreary and cat poses, of “ ghost-dive,” ‘“‘ weed- 
trick,” and “ penguin-dance”’; but what does it all 
mean? To this question Mr. Julian Huxley gave an 
answer which strongly commends itself to us: that 
‘the courtship ceremonies serve to keep the two birds 
of a pair together, and to keep them constant to each 
other.”” It will be plain from what we have cited that 
the self-exhausting ceremonial does not lead directly 
to pairing; it must have a subtler significance than 
mere excitation. It is a means of establishing an 
emotional bond. “ Birds have obviously got to a 
pitch where their psychological states play an important 
part in their lives. Thus, if a method is to be devised 
for keeping two birds together, provision will have to 
be made for an inter-play of consciousness or emotion 
between them.’’ By means of the courtship ceremonial 
the two birds become better acquainted, an ‘‘ emotional 
companionship ’’ is established, and this helps to 
ensure the success of the subsequent co-operation in 
which the cock and the hen play nearly equal parts in 
all activities concerned with the family. We are, in 
fact, face to face with an elaborate and slowly wrought 
out sex-ritual which raises physical attraction to the 
level of psychical affection, fondness to love, in short. 

The courtship ceremonial varies from species to 
species. Thus in the American Western Grebe there 
is a remarkable “ water glide” and also a “wedding 
dance,” in which the two birds, with moss in their 
mouths, circle round three or four times, breast to 
breast, in an erect position in the water. In some 
species the voice counts for much; thus we read of 
Holboell’s Grebe that “‘ one of the birds would start with 
a long wail and then the other would chime in with a 
similar note, both winding up with a series of quavering 
cries very much like the repeated whinnies of a horse. 
During these vocal demonstrations the neck would be 
thrown forward and the head and bill tilted upward 
at an angle of 45°.” The love-song of the Horned 
Grebe consists of a series of croaking and chattering 
notes, followed by several prolonged piercing shrieks ; 
in some other species there is an approach to mellowness. 

The nest is made of aquatic plants of many kinds, of 
which the “ ribbony weed ”’ of the courtship gift may 
be a symbol. It is usually moored among reeds and 
rushes, and is raised well out of the water. In many 
cases the birds make more than one, both cock and hen 
working vigorously; and two large nests may be built 
in two consecutive days. Nature often works ** with 
a margin.” Besides the true nests in which eggs are 
laid or may be laid, there are interesting cock plat- 
forms used as resting places, and also rather rough and 
ready “pairing platforms,” which some _ interpret 
historically as “‘ degenerate nests.’’ But there is need 
for more observation. The fermenting of the water- 
weeds on the nest sometimes makes a veritable hot- 
bed, facilitating the hatching, 

The bluish-white or greenish-white eggs have a 
chalky surface, and are usually discoloured by the wet 
water-weed which the parent draws over them on 
leaving the nest. They have an unusual shape, being 
almost equally pointed at each end. The nestlings 
look as if they were covered with hair, arranged in 
black, white, and brown longitudinal streaks, a pattern 
which probably makes them inconspicuous. The bill 
is often brilliant orange or yellow, which may possibly 
help the parents to feed them with rapid precision. 
In the nestling of the Great Crested Grebe there is a 
strange heart-shaped vermilion patch in the middle 
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of the forehead. A hint of the grebe’s long pedigree is 
seen in the way the young ones craw] about when they 
are placed on a flat piece of ground. They use their 
wings almost like fore-feet, suggesting, as Prof. Newton 
remarks, quadrupeds rather than birds. The quad- 
rupedal clambering recalls that of the young hoatzin, 
which is almost a living fossil; but the young grebes 
have not so much opportunity for exercising the power, 
being water-babies from the start. A young grebe has 
been seen hammering its way out of the egg-shell, which 
took it half-an-hour’s hard work, and tumbling into 
the water before its coat was dry. By structure and 
by instinct the grebe chicks are thoroughly adapted 
to aquatic life, but in some species they get a good deal 
of teaching,. first from both parents and afterwards 
from the mother only. Both parents often carry the 
young ones on their back in a pretty fashion, giving 
them sun-baths for a while and then taking them to 
the nest for a sleep. When there are five claimants for 
a ride there seems to be a lot of fun in tumbling off 
and climbing on again, and sometimes the devoted 
parent dives with the whole family. 
J. Artour THomson. 


Correspondence 
HUNGARY AND THE SLOVAKS 


To the Editor of Tar New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—As it appears to be the duty of Mr. Alexander Broz 
to scan the English Press, with a view to answering any article 
that has the temerity to criticise Czecho-Slovakian policy, it 
was to be expected that he would feel it necessary to make some 
sort of reply to my letter in your issue of February 21st. 

The method Mr. Broz chooses is to leave severely alone my 
main plea for self-determination of the territories claimed by 
Hungary’s neighbouring states and to quibble about statistics. 
But it is not so much a matter of the number involved as of 
whether the peoples of these territories are to be bandied about 
from one state to another, as President Wilson said, “like 
sheep,” or whether they are to be given an opportunity of 
stating their wishes on the subject. 

My inaccuracy, however, was descriptive rather than numerical. 
The three and a half million inhabitants of Slovakia, including 
the important and almost exclusively Magyar town of Pressburg 
on the Danube, have been incorporated in the Czech State by 
force of arms and treated as a conquered people. The result 
is that the past eighteen months have seen the feelings of these 
people become ever more hostile to the Czechs and more in favour 
of reunion with Hungary. 

In the National Assembly in Prague, in answer to a question 
as to the existence of an agreement and of a declaration signed 
at Pittsburg by Professor Masaryk promising autonomy to 
Slovakia, Dr. Grobar replied that the discontent was due to 
economic causes and pointed out that autonomy would deliver 
Slovakia to the Magyars. 

The president of the Slovak National Council, V. Dvorczag, 
in the Neue Zurcher Zeitung points out the fundamental antithesis 
in ethnography, religion and tradition between the Czechs and 
Slovaks, and states the case for the independence of the latter. 

The so-called ‘“* Czecho-Slovak State” is a pure fiction, there 
being no reason whatever for this arbitrary fusion of two totally 
divergent races. The whole thing is an expedient of the Czechs 
to extend their domination by means of this artificial corridor 
connecting them with Russia. In this project they are actively 
encouraged by the French,as it is a vital part of their scheme of 
surrounding Germany by a ring fence of Allied States. 

_In spite of the advice of men who have been on the spot, such 
as Sir George Clerk and members of the various military, political 
and economic missions which have been in Hungary since the 
armistice, it seems that the treaty is to stand. Though appar- 
ently the British and Italians were at one time in favour of 
revising the territorial clauses in favour of Hungary, it was 
finally decided to leave them as arranged, not because they were 
deemed to be just or unassailable but because it was recognised 
that if once the Conference gave way to argument, there would 





° 
be no end to the alterations that would have to be made, altera- 
tions not only in this treaty but in those with Germany, Austria 
and Bulgaria ....a nice comment on the value the members of 
the conference place on their own handiwork. 

One still hopes that the League of Nations may some day be 
actually and morally strong enough to consider and arbitrate 
in the various questions which will arise between the succession 
states of the late Austrian Empire, including territorial questions. 
In the meantime, safety for Evrope lies in the disarmament 
of all these states and particularly Hungary. It is only too 
true that at present the officer caste in Hungary is possessed 
of more power than is compatible with safety to Europe in general 
and the neighbours of Hungary in particular. 

I should like to repeat that the fact that I have felt moved 
to enter the lists on the side of Hungary is in no way due to 
animosity against the Czechs and Rumanians, but rather that 
having seen the results of irridenta in Alsace-Lorraine and the 
Trentino one cannot desire ones friends and allies to have as 
neighbours states that have a perpetual sense of injustice. 
Yours, etc. J. ¥. O. Kina, 


MR. PODSNAP AND THE SACRED TRUST 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Whilst the above article was evidently in the printers’ 
hands another extraordinary disclosure was made before Lord 
Cave’s Commission. 

It will be remembered that the expropriation of the Matabele 
is now complete, and that this process of expropriation which 
has been carried out during the last twenty years was based 
primarily upon a Land Concession granted to a man named 
Lippert, and disposed of by him to the Chartered Company. 
The expropriation of the Mashonas to the same degree of com- 
pleteness took place by the simple process of declaring the 
Mashonas part of the Matabele—which they were not. 

For the purpose of expropriation, the Lippert Concession has 
been deemed valid. At the completion of this expropriation the 
whole legal machinery of the Judicial Committee was set in 
motion, and the result of a four years’ enquiry produced the 
authoritative declaration (which incidentally confirmed the 
attitude adopted by the Matabele) that the Concession “as a 
title to the land is valueless ! ” 

Now, Sir, comes the really amazing development: At the 
sitting of Lord Cave’s Commission, held on the 4th inst., the 
Attorney-General, Sir Gordon Hewart, was unable to be present, 
and his place was taken by Mr. Russell Davies, who disclosed 
the existence of a letter written at the time when the Lippert 
Concession was being negotiated with the full knowledge of 
Lord Loch, then High Commissioner in South Africa. This 
letter from the Concessionnaire, Amandus Lippert, formally and 
in writing notified Lord Loch that Lobengula in granting this 
Concession had not alienated any of the land rights of the Matabele ! 

Mr. Russell Davies referred to this as an “ extraordinarily 
interesting letter,” and then stated :— 

* That letter was never before the Privy Council at all.’ Com- 
ment upon this would indeed be superfluous.—Yours, etc., 

Joun H. Harris. 


WAR WEALTH 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Is not the evidence laid before the Select Committee 
by the Inland Revenue authorities based upon a confusion 
between money and wealth? Sir John Anderson talks about the 
** net amount by which each person’s capital has grown in value 
between 1914 and 1919.”” And you endorse his hypothesis about 
the people who are “at least £5,000 wealthier than they were 
before the war.” 

The things compared are not the same. In 1914 a pound was a 
real thing, to wit, 123} grains of 22-carat gold. Now it is a scrap 
of paper which has no relation to any stock of real wealth such as 
gold or silver, and varies in quantity from week to week. It has 
thereby lost its function as a measure or standard of value, 
though it still serves as a medium of exchange. At the outside the 
“* Bradbury ” cannot be reckoned as worth more than half-a- 
sovereign in 1914; organised Labour maintains that it is only 
worth about eight shillings. . 

Consequently,a man who was worth, as we say, £5,000 in 1914 
and is now worth £10,000 is not really as well off as he was before 
the war, for he now pays a 3s. 9d. income-tax instead of 1s. 2d. 
The fact is, of course, that England is poorer as a result of the 
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war; the wealth in private hands has declined from £11,000 
mnillions (gold) to about £7,500 millions.—Yours, etc., 

1 Mitre Court Buildings, J. E. ALLEN. 

Temple, E.C. 4. 

[Mr. Allen’s contention is manifestly correct, but it seems, 
in connection with the question of a Capital Levy, to have scarcely 
more than a verbal importance. It amounts merely to a plea 
that instead of saying “is wealthier” we should say “ has more 
money.’ It is true that a £1 note may be said now to be really 
worth only 10s., but fortunately it is equally true that thie 
National Debt of 7,000 million pounds is really only a debt of 
8,500 million pounds—in so far as it can be paid off before the 
value of money rises.—ED. N.S.] 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Would you and your readers give some attention to a 
Bill that is shortly to be brought in—I think, by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, at the instance of the National Council for the 
Care of the Unmarried Mother and Her Child—to amend the 
Bastardy Acts? 

I have at hand the draft of a Bill sent me by the above-men- 
tioned Council. It appears to me to be one of those measures, 
framed by persons untouched by its provisions, to deal with the 
affairs of other people entirely over their heads. One would like 
to know how many unmarried mothers, and of what class, had 
been consulted in drafting the Bill. 

I may have entirely misread the purpose and intention of this 
draft, but it seems to me to be based on two assumptions : 
that it is an offence to have an illegitimate child and that the 
mother of one is a person who should be kept under control and 
supervision, and that the said record of these ‘* unwanted ” 
children is due to the inherent untrustworthiness of the mothers 
—the mothers, mark you, not the fathers—rather than to the 
cruel conditions society has thrust upon them. The position taken 
up is that which has been so strenuously combated during the 
last fifteen years—that the only way to “ protect ” women is’ to 
bracket them with children and restrict their liberty and rob 
them of their rights. 

The Bill enacts that the mother of an illegitimate child shall 
be forced to state the name of the child’s father, to fill up an 
offensive and indecent form, and to have her affairs taken out 
of her hands by the registration authorities, who will approach 
the alleged father and give him the option of admitting paternity 
or defending an action, whether the woman wishes it or not. The 
mother is not to be allowed to make any private arrangement 
with the father, or to alter one when made, without the sanction 
of the magistrate; a “ collecting-officer,” appointed by the 
police-courts, is to draw and control the maintenance money, 
and she is to be forced to “ consult ” with this person about her 
arrangements for her child, so that she will be entirely in his 
power. The possibilities for blackmail and bullying are infinitely 
widened, and the mother is to be robbed of the one poor privilege 
she has—the guardianship of her child, which is to be made the 
ward of the Children’s Court so as to supply machinery for 
removing it from her control at a moment’s notice. 

It is impossible to see what advantage, commensurate with 
so much that is offensive, is expected from this coercive, retro- 
gressive measure. True, the man may be made to maintain his 
child more in proportion to his means, and his name will be on 
the register. That is a slight advance on the present state of things, 
but the blots far outweigh the bright spots. The offensive word 
Bastardy is retained in the title; the women are herded into 
the perpetual shadow of the police-courts—a most undesirable 
childhood association for any young thing, and everybody 
except the right person—i.e., the father—is to be responsible for 
the child’s welfare and well-being. It would truly seem to-day, 
in spite of all that has come and gone, that the things from which 
the great bulk of “* reformers ”’ recoil in greatest alarm are free- 
dom and justice.—Yours, etc., C. Nina Boye, 

20 Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane. 

March 13th. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw StTaTESMAN. . 

Sir,—* The State, by its collecting officer, obtains the money 
required from the father—in supersession of the present odious 
plan, whereby the hapless mother must obtain it herself, being 
thus exposed to his advances.” {[‘‘ The Unmarried Mother,’’ 
Tue NEw StTaTESMAN, March 6th, 1920.] 

The writer of the sympathetic article from which the above 
quotation is made may be glad to learn that the pernicious 


practice, so justly condemned, is no longer legal. Section 1 of 
the Affiliation Orders Act, 1914, provides for the appointment, 
by the justices of each Petty Sessional Court, of a “ collecting 
officer’ whose duty it shall be to receive all payments made 
under the Act, and to transmit them “ forthwith to the mother 
of the bastard child.” ‘This appointment is not optional on the 
part of the justices, but is legally bound to follow immediately 
upon the issue of an affiliation order. ‘“ When the justices 
make an affiliation order, they shall . . . provide in the order 
that all payments thereunder shall be made to the collecting 
officer of the court.” Other sections of the Act are designed 
to facilitate the attempts of the unmarried mother to secure 
paternal recognition of her child and a monetary contribution 
towards its support; also to ensurfe her against subsequent 
evasion by the father of the provisions of an affiliation order. 
Unfortunately, there still appears to be comparatively slight 
effort on the part of magistrates to execute the directions con. 
tained in the Act of 1914. But when (as in Birmingham) even 
partial attempt has been made, the results have been markedly 
beneficial. I am assured by workers on behalf of the unmarried 
mothers (although statistics are not at hand for immediate 
verification of the statement) that the proportion of affiliation 
orders obtained has largely increased, whilst subsequent 
paternal payments have been incomparably more satisfactory 
than under the unamended law prior to July, 1914.—Yours, etc., 
11 George Road, Edgbaston. ETHEL M. Natsu, 
March 9th. 


MANSFIELD HOUSE UNIVERSITY 
SETTLEMENT 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Plans have been laid to start in the East-End a library 
which was long used by both officers and men of the B.E.F. at 
Havre, under the name of the Y.M.C.A. Book Room. 

Thanks to the kind co-operation of the Y.M.C.A., it is now 
possible to reopen this Library at Mansfield House in Canning 
Town, where it is hoped that it will serve as an East-End centre 
for men and women interested in literature, art and thought. 
It is to be run in as human a way as possible. The books will 
be on shelves accessible to the reader, who will thus handle them 
personally instead of having to rely on a catalogue. Advice 
about books and reading will be available from the librarian, a 
lady who acted in this capacity at Havre. A certain number of 
periodicals will be available. There will be flowers in the room, 
a feature much appreciated in France. It is intended, also, to 
have a small amouat of good literature and pictures for sale, 
as it is not easy to get these in the East-End. The place aims 
at being not only a library but a centre where discussions, poetry 
readings, etc., will take place. 

In order to carry out this piece of pioneer work at least £200 
is needed. Any help in realising this sum will be very much 
appreciated. Donations will be acknowledged by A. Reade, 
Esq., Warden of Mansfield House, Canning Town, E. 16.— 
Yours, etc., GILBERT MuRRAY. 

H. G. WELLS. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BOOTH 
To the Editor of Tue NEw StTaTesMAn. 

Sir,—May I comment upon the excellent review of Mr. Begbie’s 
book appearing in your issue of February 2lst ? 

I do not fully agree with your reviewer regarding Booths 
theology. In fact, if taken as outlined in the “ Articles of 
War” (a document which all have to sign prior to enrolment), 
his theology was fairly narrow, and because of that, one cannot 
see why he spoke so bitterly of the Plymouth Brethren and 
Baptists. But fortunately, as with most sects, the Army has 
to ignore its own written creed, and leaves us to rejoice that its 
work is a thousand times better than its doctrines. 

Your reviewer points out that Mr. Begbie “‘ writes vaguely 
and unsatisfactorily ” upon the grave objections to the system 
and other evils of the Army. Would this not be due to the fact 
that Mr. Begbie was engaged by Headquarters to write up the 
** official” life of their founder, an arrangement which thus 
precludes any keen criticism by the biographer ? 

There are too many vague and unsatisfactory things marring 
what might become one of the grandest pieces of work in our 
religious history. The whole system of military rewards (and 
punishments) is essentially capitalistic. Booth appears to have 
deliberately ignored the truth that Christ’s appeal was ever 
to the unselfish in men and women. The military and undemo- 
cratic system of promotion is a direct appeal to the self, or per- 
sonal interest of the individual, leading to all sorts of abuse, 
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broadly speaking, in the type attracted to Army officership, 
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bring more pay, better housing accommodation and furniture, 
with higher grades of annual household * renewals.” I know 
from intimate knowledge after of close touch how the 
system tends to make the officer * study " the man who is above 
him, that as of old kissing goes by favour, the said favour 
depending largely upon one’s success in money getting and 
* statistics.” Worse still, there are hundreds of employees in 
the various business enterprises at the present moment scan- 
dalously underpaid, from dress-makers to Geehermnd nebslioms, 
asked to accept a miserable pittance in order to s in the 
lory of the “coming of the Kingdom,” And, be it noted, I 
o not here refer to the Social and Rescue Branches. 

These remarks are not new, but they still do raise questions 
vital to the future of the Army and its claim to support. Many 
capable men left the ranks, who forgave the old General these 
things because of his great enthusiasm, but hoping for changes 
with the co of the new General. Autocracy and capital- 
istic methods will net long help religious work in these days, rather 
will they retard and ultimately destroy whatever influence 
for good is exerted at present. With the Army, whose good 
work in certain directions we all admire, the present system 
(though devised by its founder) can never in any way really 
further the realisation of its motto, ‘‘ The World for Christ.”— 
Yours, ete., Geo, R, JENKINS. 
Wealdstone. 


THE CONFEDERATION OF EUROPE 
To tke Editor of Tut New SraTesMan, 


Sin —Your very courteous notice of the second edition of my 
Conferation of Europe contains one statement which I hope 
you wii! allow me to correct. ‘You speak of my trenchant attack 
upon President Wilson and the Americans. It is true that I 
attack President Wilson, and in this exercise it happens that I 
have the support of the majority of Americans. But why 
should I attack the Americans? I am bound to America by 
the closest ties of relationship; all my three brothers are or 
were American citizens, and my only nephew of military age 
fought in the ranks of the American Army. What I attack is, 
not the Americans, but President Wilson’s false idealisation of 
their nationa] character and of their history. Those who read 
my book carefully will, moreover, note that my criticisms are 
wholly based on American authorities and usually fortified by 
quotations from these authorities.—Yours, etce., 

Trinity College, Dublin, W. Arison PHILLIPs. 

March 11th, 


Miscellany 


THE MEN THAT BURNT 
GALILEO 


T would not be a bad thing (said the fool) if people 
I had to pass examination in the matters they read in 
their daily papers. 

The fool was unpractical. What can be done is for 
each of us to ask as he reads: “ How can I judge upon 
this?” ‘‘ Where is this place?” “ What is this gentleman 
whom I hear denounced, and who lives 2,000 miles away ? ”’ 

I am moved to ponder upon such things by a sentence 
I saw this week. It was a sentence which aroused in me 
so many different and conflicting thoughts that I hardly 
know in what order to set them down. It was a sentence 
used by some brother hack of mine living abroad, and 
writing an article for his owner here. He said (writing 
of some foreigners whom he did not like): “‘ They are the 
sort of men that burnt Galileo.” 

Let me try and untangle that skein. 

First of all, I differ from the eager scholar who jumps 
up, waves his hand above his head, and says: “Hi! I 
know the answer! Please let me correct!” I do not 
think it a very abominable crime to say that Galileo was 
burnt. It is no doubt a piece of ignorance, but it is no 
worse than many other pieces of ignorance. One is always 
coming across it. Galileo was not burnt, but he well 
might have been. Lots of people were. For instance, 
Bruno was burnt, and as Galileo loved teasing above all 
things, he might perfectly well have said or written some- 
thing which would have put him across the line. He 
might have left physics for morals and propounded some 





theory so horrible (to his contemporaries) that he should 
have been burnt. 

It does not seem to me more of a howler to talk of “ the 
men that burnt Galileo” than to talk of the numerical 
inferiority of Wellington at Waterloo, “in spite of which 
he won the action.”” Most educated men were ignorant till 
a few years ago of the coming up of the Prussians in flank 
upon the field of Waterloo. It is not more of a howler 
to talk of the burning of Galileo than it is to talk of Henry V. 
and his Queen Katharine as though they were foreigners 
one to another; or than it is to talk of the kingdom of 
Prussia as a portion of the old German Empire; or to 
think and say that Danzig was not a town under the Crown 
of Poland ; or to regard the word ‘‘ Khaliph ” as equivalent 
to the word “ Pope.” 

All these are very natural howlers, and they come 
naturally because they are based upon a certain proportion 
of truth. They are to historically accurate statements 
what the Irish ‘“ bull” is to a full and lucid definition. 
They are short-circuits. A man talks about the ‘ burning 
of Galileo” because he knows that a great many people 
were burnt in the past for attacking, formally and 
deliberately, the morals of their time. 

And that makes me think of another thing suggested 
by the same sentence. Evidently the writer thought 
that the men “ who burnt Galileo” were a sort of monsters 
inflicting horrible tortures upon their fellow beings for no 
particular reason except a love of evil. In thinking this 
he was doing something perfectly natural—something as 
natural as the habit the old Italian painters had of 
representing Gospel scenes in the dress of the Italy of their 
own time. There is nothing more difficult to teach men 
(it has never been taught) than the tremendous revolutions 
that take place in social fashions, even in fashions so very 
startling as burning people alive. That way of doing 
things (I mean burning people alive as a legal execution) 
began with the Roman Empire, and did not die out altogether 
here in the West until rather more than one hundred 
years ago. 

If you will read what people wrote and said about burning 
at the time it was most common—for instance, in the 
England of Cromwell and Milton’s youth—you will be 
surprised to find that you never get an attack upon it as a 
method, but only a discussion upon the justice of the particular 
case, and this not only from onlookers, but even from the 
victim. Supposing by a future revolution you got the isolation 
of men from their fellow beings for long periods to be regarded 
as an unspeakable abomination, then the people of that 
period would look with horror at our penal system. They 
would not listen to arguments about the comparatively 
small number of people who suffered under it; still less 
would they notice the interesting fact that the victims 
themselves, and all society around them, instead of dis- 
cussing the nature of the punishment, invariably discussed 
whether the crime were or were not committed. 

And there was another thought aroused in me by this 
remarkable sentence, which was the power of the tag. 
The word “Galileo” stood in the writer’s mind for a 
perfectly true historical phenomenon; to wit, the conflict 
between conservative teaehing in physics and the new 
discoveries, It also stood in his mind for another quite 
separate thing whieh he confused with it; to wit, the con- 
flict between an established system of morals and a rising 
scepticism. If we ask ourselves why he came to make 
this mistake about Galileo in particular, and why he used 
that name instead of any number of others, we know the 
answer before we ask the question. It was because he 
was following the line of least resistance—he was using a tag. 

Now, I will boldly maintain—I hope it is not a paradox 
that tags are necessary to the furniture of the human mind, 
and that the evil of seeking out (in order to avoid a tag) a 
special, little-known example, with all its temptations to 
vanity and to obscuring the issue, and to appealing to 
something the general knowledge of the reader cannot 
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correct, is much greater than the evil of repetition. Men 
have always used tags like this, and I think they have 
always been right. It would not be difficult to find a case, 
especially if you looked about in the early sixteenth century 
or the early seventeenth century in England—in which 
a man or woman had been burnt alive for something of 
which they were perfectly innocent, through the avarice or 
spite of a wicked judge or witness !—and such an exceptional 
case, ferreted out through research, would make a much 
better “atrocity,” of course, than the threadbare word 
“Galileo.” But such an exceptionally rare find would 
be out of place in a general statement, probably because 
the reader could not check it. When you use Hannibal 
or Napoleon as tags for military genius you may be repetitive 
and boring, but you are at least in the market-place ; you 
are not getting at your audience surreptitiously, or posing 
as knowing more than you really do, nor citing examples 
which they cannot judge. 

And there is another last thing to be said about these 
‘men that burnt Galileo”’ (which last thing brings me 
round in a circle to the beginning of these random remarks)— 
it is this: When one finds oneself startled by such a phrase 
as “the men that burnt Galileo,’”’ one should ask oneself, 
“‘ Are there not perhaps in this paper which I am reading, 
and in which this phrase has so struck me, a hundred others 
that would equally strike me if I were more learned? Is 
not my daily paper as full of phrases connoting just as 
much ignorance in their way as a neglected field is full of 
thistles in July ?” 

Everyone will tell you that his daily newspaper is well 
enough except on some point or other, and that point is 
invariably one on which he himself has special information. 
I note, for instance, that my own daily paper (or rather the 
dozen which I daily read) is admirable in its statement of 
prices and costs everywhere except in the matter of milk 
and butter; but then I happen to keep cows, and there I 
find that my daily paper is in a complete and bewildering 
ignorance of the whole subject. It has no idea (I say “it,” 
but I suppose there must be a human being somewhere 
behind it all, so let me substitute “he” or ‘“ she ”’)—she, 
then, has no idea that butter sold at 2s. 6d. a pound is 
ruining the man who sells it, and that the arbitrary order 
which fixed the price of butter at 2s. 6d. would, had it 
been continued, have driven the small man off the land of 
England. 

Perhaps it is so of all the other things of which I know 
nothing. I hope not; for if that were true the very great 
pleasure and profit I now derive in reading a dozen 
papers a day would be tarnished—my whole life would be 
soured, H. BeE.xoc. 


Drama 


THE WHITE DIVEL AT 
CAMBRIDGE 


HE Marlowe Dramatic Society has just given some 
performances of the less known of Webster’s two 
great masterpieces, and one came away full of 

admiration and in revolt against the unfortunate traditions 
of acting in London. The actors here were undergraduates; 
the world they depicted was the Inghilterra Italianata of 
the Elizabethan imagination. But, unlike London actors, 
they found nothing odd about such a world, remote though 
it must be from their experiences. Lusts, quaint devices 
for death, intrigues, hasty fratricide, rapid repentances— 
they generally accepted them and so made them credible 
to the audience. And even when they did not accept them, 
but moved through the welter and the beauty unrealising, 
they were never apologetic, never shocked; they did not 
imply, like their professional confréres ; ‘‘ Here is a queer 
old play, but with the help of my elocution-mistress and 





my gymuastic-master I will do the best for it that I can, 
Here are some round sentiments expressed in metre, such as : 
Thou hast led me like an heathen sacrifice 
With music and with fatal yokes of flowers 
To my eternal ruin, 
or: 
My soul like to a ship in a black storm 
Is driven, I know not whither, 


for which I must ask the kindly sympathy of the audience. 
I will pour out my bre ast when I say them, I will gasp and 
grin, and then they w ill be recognised as poetry and condoned 
as such.” The actors at Cambridge never apologised As 
a rule they understood their strange world, and even when 
they did not they were not upset; at the worst they were 
impassive, and at the best they were very fine indeed. 

The character of Flamineo, copious, restless, embittered, 
is perhaps the most interesting in the play. Like Bosola, 
in The Duch2ss of Malfi, he is mainly a villain, but partly a 
chorus. When he has leisure for a little and can stand 
back from the horrors that he has helped to cause, he catches 
glimpses of the Tartarean darkness over which Webster’s 
imagination brooded, and he sees in it not only worms and 
blood, but tiny grotesques, such as King Pepin selling apples. 
These tiny grotesques are essential. If they are omitted, 
Flamineo becomes colourless; if they are magnified, he 
becomes a buffoon. Their proportion was perfect on this 
occasion, and in the dying speech, when the world is soaked 
with gore and invaded by night, the actor could say the 
lines : 

I have caught 
An everlasting cold; I have lost my voice 
Most irrevocably, 
and yet could add to the universal terror. 

The centre of the terror should have been the White Devil 
herself, Corombona, harlot and murderess, the sincerity of 
whose sense of guilt (as Hazlitt points out) triumphs over 
the hypocrisy and officialdom of her accusers. She should 
be a pest, a whirlwind, and a flame, and, present or absent, 
shake the stage. The actor who was robed for this tre- 
mendous part could not rise to it, and showed no signs of 
having seen what he should not. The Moorish confidante 
was far more vita) and, seductive yet humorous, gave a 
vivid impression of low class sin. But though Vittoria 
failed to command, she never distracted, she did no harm 
to the play ; she was far preferable to the self-consciousness 
and exaggerations that would have confronted us on a 
West. End stage. She looked well, spoke distinctly, and 
moved quietly ; she was an outline instead of a sumptuous 
Renaissance masterpiece, but there was nothing in her 
figure that marred the general design. One contrasts her 
on this point with the Cardinal. The Cardinal’s acting was 
far more competent and finished ; he knew what to do with 
his hands, robe, etc., and his efficiency served him well in 
his big speech at the trial scene, where he becomes for a 
moment the pivot of the action. Yet he struck the only 
jarring note; the taint of professionalism and of insub- 
ordination against the general effect was creeping in. He 
belonged to that gloomy pyramid whose apex is the Actor- 
Manager, whereas Vittoria, despite her omissions, belonged 
to the drama. 

The rendering of the difficult part of Brachiano was 
admirable ; indeed, it had a touch of the heroic about it. 
His magnificent figure and distinguished face went with 
dignified movements, passionate speech. He was a great 
and unscrupulous gentleman, and yet no stick; he really 
loved, and really died. His last moments, when the poisoned 
helmet has eaten into his skull and mind, were terrifying, 
and into his final ery of “ Vittoria! Vittoria!” he put 
something of the agony of a child who is struggling against 
a nightmare. Indeed, all the deaths were impressive, 
contrary to one’s expectation. One had been told that 
Webster is ludicrous on the modern stage because of his 
corpses, but the performance disproved this, The pro- 
ducer (who, like the actors, remains anonymous) deserves 
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the highest praise, for he has not won his success at the 
expense of the author. He has cut out the ghosts, to be 
sure, but the ghosts are unusually intractable in The White 
Divel ; one of them actually smashes a flower-pot. And 
he has also cut some of the anecdotes and dreams. But the 
gloomy yet fantastic atmosphere was preserved, and the 
queerest incidents (e.g., the necromantic vision of the poisoned 
picture and the procession of the Cardinal’s dinner-dishes 
into the Conclave) seemed natural and appropriate. The 
stage management, the scenery, were all that one could 
have wished and the incidental music finely conceived. 
It was one of the best Elizabethan performances that we 
are likely to see for a long time. E. M. Forster, 


Art 
TRADITION AND EXPERIMENT 


HE supremacy in the Western world which French 
art regained in the seventeenth century has never 
since been lost. Partly this is due to French artists 

having maintained and cherished a tradition, building upon 
the work of the past much in the same spirit as English 
judges have built up the English Law. Painters like 
Delacroix and Cézanne, who constitute an epoch in the his- 
tory of art and are often regarded as revolutionaries, in 
reality mark a return to tradition. Their aims and those 
of the old masters were identical, and they never hesitated 
to acknowledge their debt to the past. The French tradition 
may be somewhat parochial—*‘ No country inthe world has 
so firmly rooted a cult of its great-great-grandfathers. 
The rest of the universe does not interest them ’—but its 
influence on art has been constant and vital. Even in 
its worst periods, French art preserved a certain dignity 
and style, similar to that which saves the feeblest work of 
Ancient Egypt from entire worthlessness, and it has 
prevented French artists from wasting effort in discovering 
the obvious and in pushing against open doors. The sense 
of tradition has also provided a secure foundation for a 
restless and insatiable spirit of enquiry and experiment— 
extending both to aim and technique—which has given 
birth to every important movement in art during the last 
sixty years. Extravagant the manifestations of this spirit 
may sometimes have been; but tradition has saved them 
from becoming ridiculous like Italian futurism or brutally 
archaic like modern German Art. In fact, this extravagance 
which often appears a mere attempt pour épater les bourgeois, 
is frequently the consequence of ruthless logic and disdain 
of compromise. As Picasso, for instance, might say, “If you 
admit that the expression of form and rhythm is the aim 
of art, why trouble about natural forms? Make your 
Shapes what you will; and if they are not like nature— 
what matter?” This is common-sense logic, but it is 
liable to upset the English mind, wedded to compromise. 
Any tolerably representative collection of contemporary 
French Art, such as that on view at the New Art Salon in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, illustrates these points. Derain— 
whose work is so rarely seen, but who is well represented 
here—is closely related to the eighteenth century French 
painters, in his elegance, precision, and what can only be 
called swagger; Marchand’s solid planes and monumental 
design bring him close to Poussin; Picasso and Bracque 
have some of the qualities of Chardin ; and Bissiére, one of 
the younger men, has been influenced by the work of the 
Italian Renaissance. Apart from anything else, however, 
in the mere handling of paint these Frenchmen are masters. 
One has only to compare them with their Polish and Italian 
followers to realise this. They possess a technical superi- 
ority akin to that possessed by English textile manufacture, 
likewise the result of tradition. To take only one example, 
& portrait of Derain painted very thinly on (apparently) 
@ smooth gesso ground has all the quality of a miniature 
on ivory, while retaining great boldness and solidity. Nor 


is there the least doubt or indecision in their work. A 
painter like L’Héte obviously knows exactly what he wants 
to do with every inch of his canvas, and does it. There is 
no convenient blue haze to cover up lack of thought. 

But among the good and interesting work there isa great 
deal of bad and indifferent, both from competent and in- 
competent hands. At present we are suffering in London 
from being called upon to admire what are little more than 
studio sweepings from Paris. It is not fair to an artist that 
he should be represented by work which he would be the 
first to say was poor or experimental, and it is foolish to 
try to treat the public with contempt. But whatever the 
merits of some exhibits, the collection as a whole inspires 
a sense of reality and independent life, which is both refresh- 
ing and stimulating. 

* * * 

Very different is the impression given by the Monarro 
group exhibition at the Goupil Gallery. As its name 
implies, it consists mainly of work ‘“ which has derived 
inspiration more or less directly from Claude Monet and 
Camille Pissarro,” and includes an example of the work 
of each of these painters. Painted in a high key, in fresh 
bright colour, and in an effortless way, most of the pictures 
reflect a certain spontaneous gaiety, as though the artist 
had really enjoyed his work. But they are little more than 
a collection of dead images, of simple productions of surface 
appearance. The charm they have is mainly due to the 
recollections and associations called to mind by the subjects 
they represent. Without structure and reality, essentially 
they are like a series of railway posters, which arouse 
pleasant reminiscences or anticipation of future enjoyment, 
All the work on view is not of this kind, however. Signac 
is an interesting painter well represented here who has 
steadily developed a sense of design and structure joined 
to a technique based on the work of Monet. His latest 
and most important phase is best studied in his drawings 
and water-colours. The detached and convincing art of 
Degas is all the more striking because of its surroundings, 
and a Bonnard, though not a first-rate example, is attractive 
by reason of its colour and the handling of its planes. The 
inclusion of work of this kind really makes the name of the 
group meaningless. If we are to affix labels to the work 
of men similar in aim and method, at least let these labels 
have some relation to facts. Nothing has been more misused 
for instance than the word “‘ Impressionist.” It has been 
applied so indiscriminately as to cover almost every painter 
of the last sixty years, save the purely academic. Historically 
and technically, Manet and Whistler have the best right 
to the name. Manet, casting aside tradition and the aim 
of expressing solid, three dimensional form, painted things 
not as they are but as he saw them—as a collection of sharply 
defined patches of different tones. Monet and his fellows, 
on the other hand, sought to represent the appearance of 
an object by reproducing the play of light around it, by 
painting its atmospheric milieu, using for this purpose 
small touches of unmixed colour which were left to be 
combined by the eye. To describe this group, the term 
‘* Luminarist,” suggested, 1 believe, by Camille Pissarro 
himself, is convenient and expressive. Then there are 
the Pointillists, represented by Signac, who pushed the 
Monet method to its logical conclusion by making the 
touches of colour a definite size and shape, on the ground 
that the colours of the spectrum combine in definite pro- 
portions to form white. Distinct, again, is Cézanne, whose 
pre-occupation was with rhythmic design, and the expression 
of solid form, colour, line and mass all being arranged to 
secure these. His present day followers include the so- 
called Cubists, who must be sharply distinguished from 
the Italian Futurists, the literary and anecdotal painters of 
states of mind, and differ from the Vorticists, who con- 
centrate upon abstract design and rhythm. A good deal 
of slip-shod writing and thinking about art would be avoided 
if only a reasonable accuracy of definition were insisted 
upon. W. G, ConsTaBLe. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE other evening I attended a consultation, held at 
the sick-bed of Modern Drama. To most of those 
gathered there the patient appeared in a desperate 

condition, in instant need of artificial respiration, hot-water 
bottles at the feet and under both arm-pits. Certainly her 
beautiful eyes were often closed, and, of course, I did not 
mistake the somewhat hectic colour in her cheeks for the 
glow of perfect health ; but to my groping fingers her pulse 
(though nobody could speak, I admit, of its “ magnificent 
come and go’’) seemed about normal—and I said so. I 
was amused at the expedients suggested for reviving her. 
Two young practitioners bending over her pillow from 
different sides continued to shout, one in each ear, the 
words: “Energy!” “Joy!” Another, I think with 
more sense, pointed to the pile of heavy rich coverlets above 
her. “If these were stripped off, she would take up her 
bed and walk,” he cried. A man (still quite young enough 
to have no hesitation in declaring himself elderly), pacing 
the room with agitated strides, kept exclaiming: ‘‘ What 
she wants is a good injection of Young Generation Elixir. 

. It worked wonders in my day,” he muttered, “ but, 
of course, our stuff is old now; it won’t take any more ” ; 
and he addressed himself eagerly to all those who had any 
pretensionsto be younger than himself. These, I noticed, at 
first fumbled responsively in their pockets as though they 
had indeed a phial of Dramatic Restorative about them ; 
but they ended by pulling out empty hands and giving 
a little hop, flapping their arms like penguins, and uttering 
sharply the words: “‘ Energy!” “ Joy!” or “ Literature |” 
“ Russian Ballet |” at which he smiled and nodded brightly, 


and passed on. 
* * * 


The two principal troubles from which modern drama 
suffers are the gigantic rents lessees have to pay for theatres 
and the insufficiency of the supply of excellent plays. To 
a certain extent the expense of production reacts on the 
supply of plays. It makes managers less enterprising, and 
this discourages would-be playwrights, who know their 
chances of getting their plays performed are therefore less 
than they might otherwise be. But lack of inspiration is a 
more powerful deterrent still than the chance of never 
being acted. Speaking for myself, if I had an excellent 
idea for a play in my head, and found by experiment that 
there was a chance of my being able to work it out, self- 
satisfaction would in my case secrete enough optimism to 
enable me to finish it; and I believe this is true of most 
writers. Besides, there never were so many societies as 
there are now spreading their nets to catch the falling 
dramatist when he misses the commercial trapeze, and a 
success of esteem is certainly worth having. 


* * - 


One factor in the situation would-be young dramatists 
ought to exploit, but do not—I mean, the bewildered ignor- 
ance of managers. They suppose that theatrical managers 
are men who know their own business; that they size up, 
from their own point of view, at least, shrewdly and accu- 
rately, plays which are offered them. Nothing of the sort. 
They frequently have only a very vague notion what the 
plays they have accepted are like and they gamble on guesses. 
They can therefore be bamboozled. Of course, if a young 
man goes round with a play and with “ intellectual” written 
not only all over it, but over his hat, shoes, shirt and him - 
self, too, he is likely to meet with a refusal. A manner 
suggesting a high-minded, sensitive, obdurate diffidence 
minimises his chances. He must beware of modestly ex- 
pounding the idea of his play. Let him, on the contrary, 
take for granted that the manager, having read the play 
himself, has, of course, grasped it, It is clearly one of those 





ideas which make a wide appeal; at once new, yet not 
too new. No more need be said, The manager’s concep- 
tion of what the play is about is probably extremely hazy 
and he must not beenlightened. The Young Dramatist, hay. 
ing from the moment of his entry, by his tone and demeanour, 
established discussion on the understanding that between 
practical artists plays must not be judged solely from the 
point of view of art, but looked at all round, can now go 
on to suggest that the manager must have perceived that 
the heroine of the play is one of those rare women “ who 
hold a man.” (In using these words the Y.D. may with 
advantage stretch out a neatly gloved hand and slowly 
close it into a fist under the nose of the manager.) If 
this is well done the manager will probably hastily assent— 
for such points never escape him. If he then objects that 
there is not enough “action” in the play, the Y.D. must 
not defend the subtleties of his character-drawing as being 
necessary parts of the drama, but assert that he has been 
most careful to leave plenty of room all through for amusing 
and interesting by-play, small “character” parts and 
telling lines. For the passages where analysis is acute and 
unexpected he must apologise; they are, he must confess 
it, concessions to the spirit of the times. ‘‘ Nowadays 
the old straightforward dramatic situations strike people 
as tame. The intellectual drama, though itself a failure, 
has left a tang on the public palate ; it does not savour now 
the old popular sweets quite so readily,” etc. It may be 
even as well to recall at this point the run of some 
recent “‘ highbrow” play, say, of Abraham Lincoln, expressing 
astonishment at it, but suggesting it is a fact which must 
be faced. In a word, let the Y.D. suggest that he knows 
what he is about. If his play is accepted and put into 
rehearsal, he will find the manager is more confident of its 
success than he is himself; if in the end it fails, that he 
is less surprised. 

j « . * 


Mr. William Poel, the founder and director of The Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society, to whom serious Shakespearean pro- 
ducers owe more than they probably admit and perhaps 
more than they suspect, has published a pamphlet called 
What is Wrong with the Stage? (George Allen. 2s. net). 
It is learned, uncompromising and passionate, like all that 
Mr. Poel writes about the stage, and well worth reading. 
He postulates that “ what the public wants” is not the 
rubbish that speculators put up money to produce and to 
which managers affix that label; also that better plays 
would be forthcoming if they were not crowded out. The 
root of the evil is that a play, owing to the long run system 
and the opening up of Colonial and American markets and 
its film and provincial rights, has become potentially a very 
valuable piece of property. Those in possession of theatres 
do not necessarily need good plays and good acting to make 
money. ‘The manager, having the monopoly in the acting 
rights of a play, is able to make tempting ‘proposals 
to the Stock Exchange for the use of capital or loans, “ As 
any one is at liberty to buy up the entire rights in a play, 
with a view to making a fortune out of it, if he can, a large 
number of competitors are brought into the theatrical market 
who are anxious to secure a London theatre in which to 
speculate with a new play. Thus rents become abnormal 
and prohibitive to all managers who would wish to produce 
a play of better quality than is felt to be suitable for the 
dwellers in the backwoods of civilisation. And the number 
of these speculating managers is increased by the ease 
with which they can engage actors at very low salaries to 
tramp the world, acting for years in some farce or melo- 
drama, to the entire undoing of themselves as actors and 
impersonators.” Mr. Poel suggests the .interference of 
legislation to secure eight points, of which the most important 
is the limitation of a manager’s interests in acting rights 
to performances in theatres he personally rents. 

ArFaBLE Hawk, 
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THE NEW -PELMAN COURSE. 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 





The New Pelman Course, particulars of which are now 
announced, is a remarkable achievement. 

For the past twelve months the Advisory Board of the 
Pelman Institute has been engaged on the work of revising, 
rewriting, and enlarging the Pelman Course which did such 

work during the war, in order that those engaged in 
the productive work of Peace, in Business, in the Professions, 
and in Industry, shall be able to apply the principles of 
Pelmanism in the most effective form. 

This work is now completed, and particulars will be sent 
free to-day to any interested reader who writes or applies in 
person for them to the address printed below. 


HALF A MILLION EXPERIENCES. 

The New Pelman Course is a great improvement on its 
predecessor. 

Remarkable as were the results produced by the latter, 
Pelmanism (1920) is expected to achieve even greater success. 

For one thing the new Course contains the accumulated 
experience which has been gained from training the minds of 
over half a million men and women of every type, age, position, 
and occupation. During the past few years members of 
every known profession, occupation, and business in the 
world have passed through the hands of the Pelman tutors, 
and the unique experience thus gained is now placed at the 
service of everyone who enrols for the new Course. 


LATEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

Secondly, during the last year or so immense progress has 
been made in the science of Psychology, and discoveries 
have been made which reveal in an entirely new light the 
nature of the influences which govern the functions of the 
mind. For example, it is now known that many of our actions 
are governed not only by our conscious will, and not only by 
our subconscious mind, but also by what is known to psycho- 
analysts as “the unconscious.” These discoveries have 
illuminated to a remarkable degree the causes of many of 
those impulses—beneficial impulses as well as injurious ones— 
which govern so many of our actions in life. The Directors 
of the Pelman Institute considered that it was essential that 
the results of these discoveries should be embodied in the 
New Pelman Course in order that students of Pelmanism 
should have at their service the very finest instrument for 
increasing the efficiency of their minds that it was possible 
to devise. And this has now been done, as the following 
extract from the book describing the new Course shows :— 


LESSON XI.—Your Susconscious Minn. 

Our minds may be likened to icebergs which when 
floating in the ocean show only a small portion of their 
mass above the water’s level. The great bulk is below— 
out of sight. Our consciousness is but a part of our 
mental life. Deep down is the life which we call sub- 
conscious or unconscious, and its immense importance is 
now being realised. It is as important to you as to the 
professional student of psychology. This lesson em- 
bodies the latest and most important discoveries in the 
science of psychology, and deals with psycho-analysis, 
Tepression and expression and the question of training 
the subconscious. 


MODERATE FEES. 

The New Pelman Course consists of twelve lessons, which 
are fully described in ‘‘ Mind and Memory,” a copy of which 
will be sent gratis and post free to every reader who writes 
or calls for it to-day. It contains all the valuable features 
of the former Course, together with many improvements 
Which double its practical value. It has been entirely re- 
written and considerably enlarged and a number of illus- 
trations and new mental exercises have been added which 
greatly aid the student. The fees are very moderate and 
can if desired be paid in instalments, whilst the benefits are 
SO great that, in the opinion of many, a single one of the 
twelve lessons is alone worth the full fee charged. 

In L.S.D.,” writes a business man, “I benefit to the 
extent of £1,000 at least this year. That is not a boast, but 
a true business fact, and I can proveit. . . . WhenI go 


abroad, as I do a good deal, or if I feel out of sorts, down in 
the mouth, etc., I have a good dose of Lesson V. Lesson,V. 
is always in my kit-bag on my foreign travels.” 

WHAT MIND-TRAINING DOES. 

The New Pelman Course develops just those qualities most 
needed for success in every conceivable career, occupation, 
business, or intellectual pursuit. 

By means of this system you can quickly and permanently 
eliminate all such weaknesses and failings as :— 


—Forgetfulness —Timidity 

—Mind Wandering —Weakness of Will 
—Brain Fag —Lack of System 
—Indecision —Lack of Initiative 
—Dullness —Indefiniteness 
—Shyness —Mental Flurry 


which handicap so many people to-day and prevent them 
from “ getting on.” 
And, at the same time, Pelmanism develops such valuable 


qualities as :— 
—CONCENTRATION —FORCEFULNESS 
—OBSERVATION —SELF-CONFIDENCE 
—PERCEPTION —DRIVING-POWER 
—JUDGMENT —SeEr-ConTROL 
—INITIATIVE —Tact 
—WILL-POWER —RELIABILITY 
—DECISION —SALESMANSHIP 
—IDEATION —RIGHTLY-DIRECTED 
—RESOURCEFULNESS ENERGY 
—ORGANISING POWER and 


—DIRkEcTIVE ABILITY —A RELIABLE MEMORY, 
which are so indispensable to every man or woman who wishes 
to “ make good ” in any sphere of life or activity. 

CHORUS OF PRAISE. 

Amongst those who after full investigation have strongly 

recommended the Pelman Course are such men as :— 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Sir H. Rider Haggard, 
Sir Harry Johnston, E. F. Benson, 
Sir John Foster Fraser, E. V. Lucas, 
Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll, Sir Theodore Cook, 
Gen. Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C. Sir Frederick Bridge, 
The Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson, General Sir F. Maurice, 
T. P. O'Connor, M.P., Max Pemberton 
and many others. But the most conclusive testimony of all 
is that of the thousands of men and women who have taken 
the Pelman Course, and by means of Pelmanism have doubled 
their efficiency, have broadened and enriched their minds, 
have won promotion to higher positions, and have in many 
cases trebled, quadrupled, and even quintupled their incomes. 
Letters from many of these Pelmanists, describing the benefits 
they have secured, will be found in the pages of “ Mind and 
Memory,” a copy of which is yours on application to-day, 
free of cost. 

TO-DAY’S OPPORTUNITY. 

The world to-day holds great opportunities for the man or 
woman with the scientifically trained mind. 

Those who wish to take advantage of these opportunities 
should start Pelmanising their minds at once. 

To you, whatever your profession, business, or occupation, 
the Pelman Institute will send free of cost : " 

(1) A copy of ‘‘ Mind and Memory,” Edition, containing 

a full synopsis of the New (1920) Pelman Course. 

(2) A Reprint of latest Report issued by “ Truth” on the work 

of the Pelman Institute. 

(3) A form entitling you to enrol jor the full Course on special 

lerms. 

Call or write for the above to-day (a postcard will do) to 
the Pelman Institute, 120 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1, and by return you will receive the latest 
information concerning the famous system which is doing so 
much for others, and the benefits of which are now obtainable 
by you. 

“Overseas Addresses :—505 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
U.S.A.; Temple Building, Toronto ; ee Market Sireet, 
Melbourne ; Club Arcade, Durban; Chowpatti Sea Face, 





Bombay. 
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THE LATEST SHAKESPEARE 


** Shakespeare’ Identified in Edward de Vere, the Seven- 
teenth Earl of Oxford. By J. Tuomas Looney. Cecil 
Palmer. 21s. net. 


Following the bad example of Professor Abel Lefranc, 
Mr. Looney has discovered yet another candidate for the 
honours of Shakespeare. Writing a loose and verbose 
style with many repetitions, he has got well past 500 pages. 
He has made the mistake of repeating with a few embellish- 
ments of his own the usual arguments against the possi- 
bility of Shakespeare being generally credited with the plays. 
He is full of large utterances which may suggest the gods 
but lack proof, and he displays an amazing naiveté in 
developing his case. It is, as usual, that of a newcomer to 
Shakespeare. Mr. Looney begins with repeated readings 
of a single play, and has no special literary qualifications for 
his inquiry. So he tells us that it is not mainly a literary 
inquiry. He hints that the ordinary student of Shakespeare 
has given up the traditional story, or would, if he was not 
committed to it. How he has reached this supposition 
we do not know. What we do know is that the path of the 
anti-Stratfordians is strewn with howlers, and that the real 
expert is not with them. When we read their diatribes, 
we are inclined to exclaim, ‘‘ Never wassuch a sudden scholar 
made.” 

The literary gentleman in Nicholas Nickleby remarked 
concerning the Stratfordian that “ Bill was an adapter .. . 
so he was—and very well he adapted, too—considering.” 
We cannot say the same of Mr. Looney, who has to pick up 
and adapt knowledge as he goes, select the evidence which 
suits him, and ignore the rest. We cannot, indeed, expect 
to share after several years of study his naive joy at finding 
a hint in Green’s History, or his surprise that scholars like 
Mr. R. Warwick Bond, M.A., have stumbled on the verge 
of his discovery and missed it. We should not go to Mr. 
Frank Harris or the National Encyclopedia for details of 
Shakespearean criticism ; we should not muddle lines with 
which we are familiar, or give two different words in one 
line within ten pages; we should not write of Richard 
Bagehot; nor should we suppose that the term “ The 
Oxford Boys ”’ indicated affectionate familiarity instead of 
a limit of age, since an intelligent reading of Hamlet alone 
would save us from the howler. But missing these novelties 
or oddities through a literary training, we miss also— 
apparently—through the same handicap, the power of 
reasoning as well as Mr. Looney. We miss also the chance 
of declaring that The Tempest (which does not suit his book) 
is unworthy of Shakespeare, a play which Professor Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, M.A., Litt. D., wishes he had written 
rather than anything else in the world. After this revelation 
the professor must take care’: there is a—lion in the path. 

Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, was a ward of Burleigh, 
and the author of some quite good verse. In life he proved 
a colossal failure, a quarrelsome spendthrift—in fact, as 
the reader may see from the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, an impossible person. He sold his lands recklessly, 
had an uncontrollable temper, and was only fitted for a life 
of adventure abroad. He joined as a volunteer the forces 
against the Armada, an outstanding event which the plays 
and poems of Shakespeare entirely ignore. When disgraced 
by the Queen, he was restored to favour by the pleading of 
Raleigh. All this evidence Mr. Looney has to turn inside 
out as “ Cecilian scandal.” He even thinks that Raleigh 
was playing a false part, and that his “ real influence with 
the Queen was practically negligible.” From what encyclo- 
pedia or other source of popular history this extraordinary 
fiction comes we cannot imagine. Oxford was educated 
by a‘good tutor and had some academic experience of 
study. Mr. Looney thinks this suits Shakespeare’s classical 
knowledge. It doesn’t. Shakespeare was not a competent 
classic, as Ben Jonson knew. ‘Twice in the poems of Oxford 
quoted occurs the Latin Dea. Where can Mr. Looney find 


it in all the works of Shakespeare? Golding, whose trans- 
lation of Ovid Shakespeare used, was Oxford’s uncle. Here 
is a close and striking connection. But Golding’s Ovid 
and North’s Plutarch were published in the office of 
Vautrollier and Field, the latter an apprentice who got 
his master’s daughter and business. Field published 
Venus and Adonis and Lucrece and Field was a Strat- 
ford-on-Avon man. Mr. Looney brings forward some 
coincidences between Oxford's life and the plot of All's 
Well that Ends Well. How does he know that Shakespeare 
did not adapt to his purpose the story of Oxford’s career ? 
How does he know that Oxford did not borrow ideas and 
phrases from Shakespeare, such borrowing being a common 
practice in Elizabethan days? Shakespeare was not an 
aristocrat by birth; Oxford was. Mr. Looney finds it 
‘difficult to believe that anyone but an aristocrat in whom 
the pride of birth was a pronounced feeling” could have 
given to Helena in All’s Well these lines : 
**T am from humble, he from honour’d name ; 

No note upon my parents, his all noble ; 

My master, my dear lord he is; and I 

His servant live, and will his vassal die.” 


Yet Tennyson versified and emphasized in The Lord of 
Burleigh a similar situation—Tennyson who once, after 
gazing through a telescope at the stars, went so far 
as to say, “I don’t think much of our county families.” 
We need not select Lord Oxford, Lord Derby, or Lord 
Rutland as suitable candidates for Shakespeare’s place 
on account of their rank. All the cant about the secrets 
of the aristocracy astonishes us. Even dukes, though they 
are credited with wearing worse hats than the ordinary, 
talk and behave quite like the ordinary people. Scott’s 
Queen Mary in The Abbot is more queenly than any 
we have seen in print, and what did he know of queens 
and courts? Mr. Looney adopts Mr. Frank Harris’s 
remark that Shakespeare “ utterly missed what a know- 
ledge of the middle classes would have given him ’’—what was 
it, we wonder ?—and contends that as his studies of human 
nature rest obviously on observation, he could not both 
remain ignorant of his own class and also assimilate rapidly 
the characteristics and courtesies of another. This is one 
of the arguments that beats us; but in any case we deny 
the premises. Poor Shakespeare! Though he was born 
at Stratford in a sporting neighbourhood, one of the points 
against him in Mr. Looney’s list is that the writer of the 
plays was a follower of sport. The said writer also, we read, 
“employed as the habitual vehicle of his mind an English 
of the highest educated type completely free from pro- 
vincialism of any kind.” We are inclined to wager that 
Mr. Looney is not a Warwickshire man, say, in middle 
age. If he were, he might have heard on the lips of War- 
wickshire rustics obscure words of dialect which Shake- 
speare uses and which few educated men—we have tried 
the test more than once—know off-hand. But the Strat- 
fordian made a great mistake: he forgot to put his will 
into literary style ! 

‘Amongst other things, Mr. Looney is a gifted amateur 
in metre, and has discovered a number of weak endings 
in The Tempest, a comparatively new feature in Shake- 
speare. Masters of literature at the end of their career 
have a way of breaking the rules. One of the most accom- 
plished artists in language the world has ever seen was 
Sophocles. In his latest style are the same metrical sur- 
prises. Lines of the Philoctetes, for instance, end with 
two small words meaning “ when the,” “ for the,” “ and 
the,” carrying on to the next line. But no one except the 
usual tasteless German is vexed about this and other 
metrical irregularities, or explains that Pericles really 
wrote the Philoctetes. A close parallel to the rather 
unpleasant story of the Sonnets is to be found in the 
stories of Catullus and Propertius. The latter, indeed, 
offers striking verbal resemblance, but we do not suppose 
that he wrote the Sonnets, or inspired them. Denigrating 
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The Tempest, Mr. Looney fastens on the famous lines 
beginning: ‘‘ Our revels now are ended,” and concluding: 
“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


All this is, he contends, not Shakespearean, has not a touch 
of Shakespeare’s special interest, and ends in muddled 
metaphysics. As Mr. Looney likes verbal coincidences, 
we remark that in Cymbeline he will find “Tis still a 
dream; or else such stuff,” &c. Taste which decides 
whether a passage is good or bad poetry may differ; but 
it may be worth while to take an expert’s view on whether 
it is characteristic of its author. This very passage of 
The Tempest which Mr. Looney finds unworthy of Shake- 
speare, Professor Masson, at the end of a long working life 
devoted to literature, described as the summit of Shake- 
speare’s ever-recurring thoughts on the phantasmagoric 
character of all that is. ‘“‘ Here,”’ he writes, ‘‘ Shakespeare 
expresses, and in a form for ever, what we have found to 
be his inmost and deepest constitutional idea.” So that’s 
that: the reader can choose the professor or the innovator, 
as he prefers, but he should not miss Mr. Looney’s inspired 
reflection that ‘‘ we are accustomed to associate our dreams 
with our actual times of sleep.”” We do not argue the point ; 
indeed, it is idle to argue with a man who says that the 
records of Oxford’s life must be modified because he 
wrote Shakespeare. We wonder, however, where the Earl 
got all the details of Warwickshire scandal and sadly vulgar 
folklore that occur in the plays. Perhaps he went to 
Stratford and took down the names of those well-known 
townsmen, George Bardolph and William Fluellen, and 
Stephen Sly, and a few others. Perhaps he got the 
Stratfordian humbug to write them in. But we forgot ; the 
Stratfordian could not write. It must have been an 
awkward business to carry on the fraud, and Oxford, we 
judge, had no money to spare for bribery. 

“ Readiness is all,’ as Hamlet remarked. We do not 
think Mr. Looney is quite ready yet to discuss a highly 
complicated question on which he is not an expert. Mean- 
while, he may unsettle a few Baconians. It is something 
that he does not believe in ciphers, or maintain that Oxford 
did the authorised version of the Bible. 


THE FUTURE OF THE COAL MINES 


Nationalisation of the Mines. By Frank Honces, Secre- 
tary of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. With 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. J. R. Ciynes, M.P. 
Leonard Parsons. 4s. 6d. 


_ The British Public is a singular creature. A year ago 
it paid for a Royal Commission which examined minutely 
the whole question of the production and distribution of 
coal. The Commission issued a Report which showed a 
system of colossal waste, of exploitation of the miners and 
the consumers alike, and a hundred attendant evils. The 
British Public, however, did not pay much attention to 
the Report. It grumbled at the shortage of coal and its 
high price, and waited for Mr. Lloyd George to do something. 
Mr. Lloyd George has done nothing beyond having a bad 
Bill prepared and dropping it before it saw the light. When 
the Labour Party brought forward their Bill, embodying 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission, he told 
them that their nationalisation scheme meant bureaucracy, 
or, if not bureaucracy, Syndicalism! The British Public 
is still grumbling and paying, and is now farther off than 
ever from knowing what the miners want or whether to 
nationalise or not to nationalise. We commend to it, as a 
guide out of its bewilderment, this little book by Mr. Frank 
Hodges. . 

It is a bold and uncompromising plea for nationalisation, 
clear in argument and restrained in style, and even the reader 
who is not convinced by it will not be able to pretend that 
he does not know the meaning of the miners’ demands. Mr. 
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The Foundation of Einstein’s Theory 


of Gravitation. ny ERWIN FREUNDLICH. 
Authorised English Translation by HENRY L. BROSE, 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. With a Preface by 
ALBERT EINSTEIN, and an Introduction by Prof. 
H. H. TURNER, D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 5s net. 

“Dr Freundlich has undertaken in the following essay to illumine 
the ideas and observations which gave rise to the general theory of 


relativity, so as to make them available to a wider circle of readers.” 
From Einstein's Preface. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
Cytology. By L. DONCASTER, Sc.D., F.RS. 


Derby Professor of Zoology in the University of Liver- 
pool. Demy 8vo. With 24 plates and 31 text-figures, 
21s net. 


Cambridge Readings in Italian 


Literature. Edited by EDWARD BULLOUGH, 
M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 8s net. 

The period covered by these Readings extends from the end of the 
18th century to the beginning of the War, it being the editor's desire 
to present a picture of Italian thought in the 19th century. The 
book is divided into five sections :—Dio, Natura, Italia, Vita, Pensiero. 
A prospectus giving fuller particulars will be sent on application. 


Coleridge and Wordsworth. Coleridge's 
Biographia Literaria (Chapters I-IV. XIV-XXII) and 
Wordsworth’s Prefaces and Essays on Poetry. Edited 
by GEORGE SAMPSON, with an Introductory Essay by 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. Crown 8vo., 10s net. 


, . 

A Study of Shakespeare’s Versification 
with an Inquiry into the Trustworthiness of the Early 
Texts, an Examination of the 1616 Folio of Ben Jonson's 
Works, and Appendices, including a Revised Text of 
Antony and Cleopatra. By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A., 
formerly Head Master of Eastbourne College. Demy 8vo. 
16s net. 

“ His main contention, which is of great importance to the text 
of Shakespeare, is that the text is still infested with elisions from the 
first folio, and to a less degree from the different quartos, which modern 
editors have retained, although they often destroy the verse. This 
contention we believe Mr Bayfield has established ; and, if so, his 
labours are of great importance to the text, which must in future be 
printed very differently.”—The Times. 


The English-Speaking Brotherhood 


and the League of Nations. py sir 
CHARLES WALSTON, Litt.D. Second edition, 
with a new Preface. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


“Sir Charles Walston writes cloquently, justly, and logically; his 
book of essays is a very present help in the troublous times that lie 
before the world.”"—The Field, 


Some Legal Effects of War. Essays ana 
Lectures by A. D. MCNAIR, C.B.E., M.A., LL.M. 
Demy 8vo. ros 6d net. 


This book derives its origin from a course of lectures delivered by 
the author as the Law Society's Lecturer in Commercial Law. He 
aims at an estimate of the permanent impression made upon the law 
by the past five years of war. 


Food Poisoning and Food Infections. 
By W. G. SAVAGE, B.Sc., M.D., D.P.H. Demy 8vo. 
15s net. Cambridge Public Health Series. 


“ A clear and freshly written account of a subject upon which there 
is much inaccurate thinking even among medical men, . The 
volume is valuable as an up-to-date presentation of the scientific and 
hygienic aspects of a complex problem.”"—The Manchester Guardian, 


Cambridge Bulletin. No. xxxv, February, 
1920, giving particulars of recent publications of the 
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Hodges deals very faithfully with the present methods of 
getting and using coal. He shows the enormous waste in 
its production by the 3,800 separate collieries of the country, 
operated by 1,452 eompanies, the lessees of some 4,000 
royalty owners, and the waste in its consumption both at 
the collieries and in general. He discusses the great decline 
in output and the reasons for it. The chief of these, he 
believes, is psychological, ‘* There is no common motive 
in the industry ; no conscious attempt to attain the highest 
efficiency, no elimination of waste, no internal economics. 
Both sides pursue opposite aims. The motive of 
profit-making is no longer sufficient. The increased experi- 
ence of the workmen, plus their improved education, has 
rendered insufficient such a purpose in industry. Even 
the motive of profit-sharing leaves the workman cold.” 

For all the discontents of the miners, as well as for the 
plundering of the consumers and the loss to the nation as a 
whole, he sees “ no other remedy except that of National 
Ownership of the entire industry, with joint control by the 
full personnel of the industry and representatives of the 
whole community.” How is this to be attained? The 
Sankey scheme is printed as an appendix to the book ; 
but Mr, Hodges does not discuss it; he devotes himself 
entirely to the miners’ own plan—The Nationalisation of 
Mines and Minerals Bill, 1919 (also given in the appendix). 
The essence of this plan, as he urges, is “ the intense desire 
to keep the industry out of the domain of bureaucratic 
influence.” While, therefore, the mines are to be owned 
by the State, their management must be entrusted to 
organisations representing the industry as a whole. and 
“‘ whose form of election and conduct would reflect generally 
the views, aspirations and achievements of all persons 
engaged in the acts of production, distribution and con- 
sumption.” First, there would be a National Mining 
Council, consisting of twenty members, half elected by the 
workmen, and the other half“ appointed in‘open Parliament,”’ 
as Mr. Hodges says in one passage, though the words used 
in the Bill are “ appointed by His Majesty ’"—which might 
not be quite the same thing. The Mining Council would 
have the fullest powers to work and develop the mines, and 
get, distribute, sell and export the coal, subject to the 
control exercised over it by Parliament through the Minister 
of Mines, who would be the President of the Council. 
Secondly, since it is important to decentralise as far as 
possible, there must be District Mining Councils in the 
different coalfields, each Council consisting of ten members, 
half of them appointed by the miners. These District 
Councils would “ co-ordinate the work of the industry in 
the separate geographical area over which they had juris- 
diction,” and they would presumably have a large measure 
of autonomy, for the National Council is entitled to delegate 
to them “ such of its powers as may conveniently be exercised 
locally.” Thirdly, at every colliery or group of collieries, 
there would be a Pit Committee of ten members, five 
appointed by the District Council, and five by the workmen, 
and to the Pit Committee the District Council would delegate 
such of its “ powers concerning the immediate working or 
management of a particular mine or group of mines” as 
might be desirable. And finally there would be a Fuel 
Consumers’ Council “for the purpose of advising the Mining 
Council.” 

But where, it will be asked, do the technical workers, 
as opposed to the manual workers, come in? It is sug- 
gested, says Mr. Hodges in one place, that the half of the 
Councils not appointed by the Miners’ Federation would be 
composed of technical experts. But if this is so, it has not 
been made clear in the Bill, and we think it is.a pity that it 
has not. For, in another passage, Mr. Hodges says that 
“the ownership of the industry by the nation would be 
clearly represented by the half of the Council to be appointed 
by his Majesty or the Government.” Mr. Hodges is fully 
alive to the importance of the managerial and technical 
staffs, and he regrets both the prejudice felt against them 
by many of the manual workers and the capitalist influences 


which have produced, or increased, this estrangement of 
the brain workers and hand workers. He believes the 
estrangement will be healed presently. when the technician 
or manager realises the enhancement of status, of pay and of 
initiative that he will get as a result of national ownership, 

But if the time comes when, as Mr. Hodges predicts, 
“every worker will find himself in one organisation, whether 
he be a mere labourer or colliery manager, whether he be 
a colliery clerk or that highly skilled worker, the mining 
surveyor,” how will this affect the composition of the 
Mining Council? Some of the ten representatives of the 
miners will then presumably be technicians; but will 
the other ten “ appointed by His Majesty ”’ also be “ tech- 
nical experts,” as before? There are critics who ask 
whether, with the harmonisation of technical and manual 
workers. there would not then be a dangerous unity of the 
whole mining corporation. Mr. Hodges does not deal with 
this point directly, and we have already noted what seems 
to be an uncertainty on his part as to that “ other half” 
of the Mining Counci]. But he does express himself strongly 
against Syndicalism, which he calls “ anti-social” and 
“repugnant to our communal instincts.” And in any case 
he would no doubt say—and we should agree with him— 
that the control by Parliament through the Minister and 
by the Fuel Consumers’ Council (even though this be only 
an “‘ advisory’ body) would give an ample safeguard to 
the consumers. Furthermore, the scheme provides that 
the National Mining Council shall “ present its accounts 
annually to Parliament for criticism and correction,” and 
this financial control would effectually prevent any attempt 
at exploitation. We confess that we cannot smell Syndical- 
ism, any more than bureaucracy, in this scheme. Nor do 
we see how its adoption would be, in the words of the 
patriotic advertisement that has adorned our columns and 
those of our contemporaries, “ to ruin British industry in 
order to prove that a Fabian may be a fool’’! 


RECENT VERSE 


Wheels, 1919. Edited by Eprru Sirwe.t. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Blackwell. 


Argonaut and Juggernaut. By Osserr Sitwe.t. Chatto 
and Windus. 5s. net. 

The Wheel. By Laurence Housman. Sidgwick and Jack- 
son. 5s. net. 


General William Booth. By Nicnwotas Vacunet Lrinpsay. 
Chatto and Windus. 5s. net. 


Poetry moves—all history proves it—from the difficulties 
created by too little knowledge to the difficulties created 
by too much. It would be impossible to pretend that the 
stutterings and stumblings of Surrey and Wyatt are any- 
thing but stutterings and stumblings. These first utter- 
ances of the Elizabethan muse have a naive charm which 
is due to the difficulties experienced by the first unpractised 
sonneteers; but the sonneteers were unpractised and 
did experience difficulties. The merest versifier of to-day 
ean become, with the slightest effort, more accomplished 
than Surrey; and as a result a new peril increasingly 
threatens our literature. One school of poets and critics ~ 
asks, “ How has it been done in the past? How can we 
most clearly approximate to the methods of our prede- 
cessors?” Another school of poets and critics asks, “ How 
has it been done in the past? How can we write as most 
obviously to distinguish ourselves from our predecessors ?” 
The epithet “ academic ” is usually applied to the first of 
these schools; but both in fact practise forms of acade- 
micism. The influence of academic models is equally 
strong on both, diverting poets from the poet’s true aim. 
namely, the sincere expression of his individual feelings and 
ideas. And, in the long run, it is hard to choose between 
them. 

Mr, Osbert Sitwell and some of his fellow contributors 
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By TICKNER EDWARDES, With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
A companion volume to Mr. Tickner Edwardes’ famous book, “ The Lore of 
the Honey Bee.” 


SOCIAL THEORY 
By G. D. H. COLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
An attempt to set out in a clear and easily intelligible form the new ideas in 
relation to Social Theory which are steadily gaining adherents. 


COAL MINING AND THE COAL MINER 


By H. F. BULMAN, M.I.Min.E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.8, Illustrated* 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
This book deals with those aspects of the coal mining industry which are 
attracting public attention—the labour employed, disputes, wages, profits, and 
the relations between miners and their employers. 
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Crown 8vo. 7s. net, 
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The remarkable adventures of a modern Pirate, 


THE ARGUS PHEASANT 
By JOHN CHARLES BEECHAM. 
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By CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER, 
An exciting story of the wild and open West, full of adventure and daring 
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to Wheels are profoundly determined not to write like their 
predecessors in the Muse. We must. says Mr. Sitwell : 

We must create and fashion a new God— 

A God of power, of beauty, and of strength ; 

Created painfully, cruelly, 

Labouring from the revulsions of men’s minds. 

Cast down the idols of a thousand years, 

Crush them to dust. 

Beneath the dancing rhythm of our feet. 

Oh! let us dance upon the weak and cruel : 

We must create and fashion a new God. 

Miss Edith Sitwell relies less on the varying lengths of 
her lines or the violence of her expressions and more on 
tropes and metaphors which at least have not been thought 
of before : 


Bright wooden waves of people creak 
From houses built with coloured straws 
Of heat; Dean Pappus’ long nose snores 
Harsh as a hautbois, marshy-weak. 


The wooden waves of people creak 
Through the fields all water-sleek 
What does it mean? you ask. We answer that we do 
not know, that, to be more precise, these lines seem to 
convey neither intellectual meaning nor visual image. 
Miss Sitwell’s method, however, is a little more bizarre 
than her brother’s. It is true that Mr. Sitwell does not 
write like Tennyson or Milton, and has thus, perhaps, 
achieved his object ; but other poets have proclaimed their 
aspirations to “ fashion a new God,” and that in language 
more exact and passionate. Miss Sitwell is more unlike 
any of “the ancestors,’ and if her method does at times 
make her appear meaningless it can also produce such a 
charming picture as Queen Venus and the Choir-boy : 
The apples grow like silver trumps 
That red-cheeked fair-haired angels blow-— 
So dear their juice ; on trees in clumps, 
Feathered as any bird, they grow. 


A lady stood amid these crops— 

Her voice was like a blue or pink 
Glass window full of lollipops ; 

Her words were very strange, I think : 


“Prince Paris, too, a fair-haired boy 
Plucked me an apple from dark trees ; 
Since when, their smoothness makes my joy ; 
If you will pick me one of these 

“ Tl kiss you like a golden wind 

As clear as any apples be.” 

And now she haunts my singing mind— 
And oh, she will not set me free ! 

The other sort of academicism can be aptly exemplified 
from Mr. Laurence Housman’s trilogy on the story of 
Alcestis, It is written in the manner of Graeco-Swin- 
burnian drama and contains no surprises, either in thought 
or in language, for those who are acquainted with its models. 
Alcestis, driven to death by the selfish wish of Admetus, 
descends to the Shades and finds rest there. But she is 
drawn out again unwilling only, to die in reality when she 
reaches the upper world and the arms of her husband. It 
is written thus : 

Cuorus LEADER: Oh! What means this ? 

Nurse: That having naught to say 

Of good, I would be mute! 

We are a little reminded of another modern drama in the 
Greek style (the author of which cannot be unknown to 
Mr. Housman) in which the Leader of the Chorus observes : 

To this conclusion I at length have come, 

Life is uncertain. 


It would be unfair to say so much and no more. Mr. 


Housman’s tragedy is written with smoothness and care. 
But, if it never jars the reader, neither does it excite him. 

Among these books, the power of causing excitement is 
reserved almost exclusively to that by Mr. Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay. Mr. Lindsay was considered by some competent 
judges, even so long as six years ago, to be the most interest- 
ing and promising of contemporary American poets; and 


the few specimens of his work which have been seen in this 
country have gone to confirm this impression. General 
William Booth Enters Into Heaven, his first collection, 
published in America in 1913, does not contain so much of 
his most characteristic work as might have been desirable 
for his introduction to English readers: The title-poem, 
however, is the earliest of those “pieces for shouting” on 
which his fame is chiefly based, and contains passages which 
explain why he awakens a certain enthusiasm in the breasts 
of those who do not normally relish shouting : 
The hosts were sandalled, and their wings were fire! 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb ?) 
But their noise played havoc with the angel-choir. 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb ?) 
O, shout Salvation! It was good to see 
Kings and Princes by the Lamb set free. 
‘The banjos rattled and the tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of Queens. 
[Reverently sung, no instruments.] 
And when Booth halted by the curb for prayer 
He saw his Master thro’ the flag-filled air. 
Christ came gently with a robe and crown 
For Booth the soldier, while the throng knelt down. 
He saw King Jesus. They were face to face, 
And he knelt a-weeping in that holy place. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb ? 
This is original without effort, unexpected without con- 
tortion. It surprises the reader into attention; but when 
he examines the nature of his response to the poetry, he 
finds that he has been excited, not by any peculiarity or 
mannerism, but merely by simplicity and vigour of expres- 
sion. Mr. Lindsay is always sincere and manages to be 
striking even when he does not shout, even when he writes 
on so verse-forbidding a subject as Why I Voted the Socialist 
Ticket : 
I am unjust, but I can strive for justice. 
My life’s unkind, but I can vote for kindness. 
I, the unloving, say life should be lovely. 
I, that am blind, cry out against my blindness. 


Man is a curious brute—he pets his fancies— 
Fighting mankind, to win sweet luxury. 

So he will be, tho’ law be clear as crystal, 
Tho’ all men plan to live in harmony. 


Some, let us vote against our human nature, 

Crying to God in all the polling places 

To heal our everlasting sinfulness 

And make us sages with transfigured faces. 
America has probably hurt her literature by demanding 
too urgently and too earnestly that it shall be American. 
But Mr. Lindsay is something like a truly American poet. 
It is to be hoped that his own country will cherish him, and 
that this country will be given further opportunities of 
knowing him. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN 
INTELLECTUAL 


The Evolution of an Intellectual. By Joun MippLeron 
Murry. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. net. 

The scope of these reprinted articles extends from 
Dostoievsky to Mr. Lloyd George, and includes Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, but such various themes are united by the 
writer’s point of view. This, despite the title, remains 
much the same in the last chapter as in the first, giving @ 
valuable opportunity to seize in full the doctrine of one of 
our finest critics. His creed is harsh, for in viewing the 
state of Europe during the last four years, the passage from 
actual war to nominal peace, Mr. Murry writes with the 
courage of despair. A little more hopefulness might have 
made his lesson more palatable without detracting from 
its value. The recent world-disaster he attributes to our 
self-complacency and lack of honesty with ourselves. 
These led to separation instead of unity, alike in individuals, 
classes, and nations. Salvation can only come through 
a wider sympathy, by the understanding of others’ pain, 
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*T have the 
honour to 
be... 


URING the past six years millions of men and women, who, before 











1914, did not dream that they would ever be brought into intimate 
association with the Official Mind and the Government-way-of-doing- 
things, have enjoyed (?) that exciting experience. They have filled 
up innumerable forms, they, as official writers themselves, have “ had the honour 
to be the obedient servant’ of some mediocrity or other, and they have watched, 
dazed and fascinated, the process of the official system. 


They have seen millions of money wasted by Official Spenders; they have 
had daily expositions of the way-not-to-do-it and mostly they have been helpless 
to interfere. Millions have been caught up in the machinery of State business 
methods and have been dragged round the wheels. 


To these, the Coal Owners (the Investing British Public) address this 
simple question : Would you hand over any industry, great or small, to State 
Management ? 


State Ownership means Extravagant and Unimaginative Direction. 


State Ownership of the Coal Mines would necessarily mean dearer coal. 


NATIONALIZATION 


P.S.—Have you noticed how in the Government world] nobody is to blame for 
anything ? The departmental official has one desire, to avoid criticism and 
escape responsibility. The State never could run a business and never will. 





St. James's 21 A. 
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even by suffering with them. The first step must be a 
searching and cleansing of our own hearts, so that we 
shall no longer be lured by the old catchwords to a false 
democracy and an unmeaning patriotism. Then we shall 
realise the unity of man and reach a true internationalism. 
The ideal still remains the only hope, but we must ever be 
watchful to keep it alive within .ourselves. All those who 
desire to make the world a better place will hear Mr. Murry 
with attention and respect, though ‘some may consider 
that he portrays a little too grimly the effort to which he 
incites us. It cannot be denied that in Europe as a whole, 
and in each one of us, there are grievous wounds and much 
confusion. Mr. Murry is pessimistic as to the power for 
reconstruction of this generation. And how do we know 
that posterity may not fall back to the old, bad ways? 
That is a question none can answer, but at least we may 
be of good heart, while our duty, severe though it is, we 
shall not attempt any better for a too deliberate sternness. 
Without underestimating Mr. Murry’s warning, we remember 
that the greatest adventures hide somewhere the seeds of 
laughter, and that the best doctors do not go their rounds 
with the gloomiest faces. He who sees life too steadily 
cannot see it whole. May not a certain lightness of heart 
help towards understanding, and be appropriate even at 
the bedside of a sick continent, as well as tears? 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


English Literature. By E. V. Downs, B.A. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 4s. 6d. 

The Paris of the Novelists. By ArtuHor BARTLETT MAvRIce. 
Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d. 


When one opens Mr, E. V. Downs’ contribution to “ The 
New Teaching Series”’ in the middle and comes on the 
statement that ““ The Jungle Books exhibit a knowledge 
of animal life and psychology which Gilbert White might 
have envied,” one becomes a little apprehensive for the 
mental safety of the young. There is, of course, no reason 
why he should not say this about The Jungle Books, but, 
on the other hand, there is hardly any reason why he should. 
One prefers literary criticism to be rather more inevitable. 
And as one reads backwards and forwards, with an in- 
creasingly distracted motion as one perceives that Mr. 
Downs writes something very far below the King’s English 
—say O.B.E. English—one feels very sorry indeed for the 
young. The fact is that the book is constructed on a new 
method, which Mr. Downs declares in his preface to be 
approved by modern educationists and in particular by 
the examiners for the London Matriculation, but which is 
bound to lead to trouble. Instead of the literature of each 
period being catalogued and briefly described in chrono- 
logical order, each form of literature is treated separately 
in two chapters, the first on its history, the second on its 
technique. This calls on the writer of the textbook to be 
a critic rather than a historian, Now the weak point of this 
scheme is that there is no possibility of the textbook ever 
being written by anybody who is qualified to write it, for 
if a man knows enough about these matters to be able to 
teach anything about them he will be a writer and not a 
schoolmaster. And, in fact, the book has been written 
by Mr. Downs, who may be an excellent class teacher of 
literature, for he is enthusiastic about books and most 
creditably ready to advise his pupils to read the works of 
the living, but who is unable to produce anything in the 
way of criticism because he cannot write at all and has no 
literary judgment. There was once an afternoon when Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier lectured to the students of a certain School 
of Acting on “The Art of Speaking Distinctly” At the 
close of the address, which lasted three-quarters of an hour, 
votes of thanks were being moved and the occasion was 
dissolving in amiability, when a truthful and ill-mannered 
pupil who had been sitting in the middle of the hall rose 
and said, ““ We haven't been able to hear a single word of 


your lecture.” If there is a disagreeable child of this type 
at any school which takes up this textbook there may be 
a similarly awkward moment at the close of the chapter on 
style. But the fact is that this method could never be 
handled successfully. There is, of course, a certain obligation 
on adults to see that children learn the technique of drawing 
and music at school, because if a certain manual dexterity 
is not cultivated in youth it cannot be acquired at all; 
but there is no such obligation to provide specialised training 
in literature, for a child goes through a literary exercise 
corresponding in importance to an hour spent painting the 
Chianti flask up against the melon, every time it answers a 
history or geography question or translates a passage from 
a foreign tongue. This, supplemented by an English 
literature class, which is chiefly a reading-class and—for if 
a child knows Shakespeare it will find out for itself every. 
thing else worth reading—an acting class, is quite enough. 
But the idea of giving schoolgirls or schoolboys lessons in 
“the technique of the ballad” or “the technique of the 
short story” is mischievous. A child who sits down to 
write a romantic poem because it has been swept off its 
feet by “The Lady of Shalott” will produce something 
comparable to good amateur acting ; a child who has been 
plied with Mr. Downs’ chapter of “the technique of the 
lyric” will produce something comparable to bad pro- 
fessional acting. Moreover, such lessons will corrupt the 
young mind into believing that literary form is an arbitrary 
thing. They will make it think that one can sit down and 
write a short story according to a formula, whereas the 
only way of writing a short story is to get an idea that 
naturally expresses itself as a short story. If this book 
really represents an educational tendency one understands 
why publishers receive so many manuscripts which the 
authors seem to have produced in order to justify their 
indecent familiarity with the superficies of literature. 

Mr. Bartlett’s The Paris of the Novelists is much more 
the kind of book that brings the young:to literature. It is 
designed for grown-ups, but it would give any imaginative 
schoolgirl or schoolboy the most alluring intimation that 
there is another literature worth conquering. It has fine 
allusive illustrations—the church of Saint Médard, where 
Valjean saw Javert, Méryon’s etching of the gargoyle of 
Notre Dame that one thinks of as Quasimodo, the 
Vieux Port of Marseilles, where Edmond Dantés left his 
ship. It tells all the old anecdotes—which are surely the 
best literary anecdotes in the world—about Victor Hugo and 
Dumas and Balzac. And it does remind the grown-up how 
important it is that one should loot this sweet-shop in 
youth, for it is full of the names of books that were once the 
best beloved in the world, but which one could hardly 
tackle now. One could not read Dumas’ Cagliostro series 
right through to-day, nor even Notre Dame—not easily ; 
and one could not read Sue’s Le Juif Errant—not at all. 
The only thing that unfits it for its educational purpose 1s 
the erroneous statement that Maupassant saved Swinburne 
from drowning. It is no use imbuing the young with the 
idea that Providence goes about arranging quite such good 
anecdotes as this. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Legal Effects of War. By A. D. McNair, C.B.E., etc. Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book is a useful summary of the extent to which the law of 
nationality and other laws applying to alien enemies have been altered 
by the war. As the majority of its readers are likely to be of the legal 
profession, it is a fault that it was not published with the leaves cut ; the 
book collector may like to cut his own book, but not the busy man. 
We can but hope, however, that the alterations in question are not 
permanent, as he suggests. It would be ridiculous if the League of 
Nations after once establishing itself should not put certain matters 
right. But the first task lies with our Imperial Government to create 
a universal rule as to what is a British subject. It is, for instance, 
absurd that an alien can take an oath of allegiance in Australia and 
yet not be a British subject in Great Britain. Our own Government 
ought also to abolish the test of domicile, in so far as it creates an 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CLOSE ON OR BEFORE THE 22ND DAY OF MARCH, 1920 





WATERFALL (SELANGOR) RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED, 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 





NOMINAL CAPITAL 





£1,000,000 


DIVIDED INTO 1,000,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


Issue at Par of 


§50,000 Shares 


which are now offered for subscription, payable as follows:— 


5s. per Share on Application. 


5s. per Share on Allotment. 


10s. per Share One Month after Allotment. 





DIRECTORS. 
EDGAR GEORGE MONEY, 5, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3, Chairman of The Brooklands Selangor Rubber Company, Limited (Chairman) ; 
LEYBOURNE FRANCIS WATSON DAVIDSON, Huntly Lodge, Huntly, Aberdeenshire, Director of the Scottish Tea and Rubber Trust Company, 
Limited; ARTHUR KNOWLTON EVEREST HAMPSHIRE, of Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S., Director of Boustead Hampshire and Company, Limited, 


of Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S.; WILLIAM REGINALD DAVIES, Kingsclear, Camberley, Director of the Beranang 


(Selangor) Rubber Plantations, 


Limited; and HENRY ROBERT QUARTLEY, Klang, Selangor, F.M.S., Planter and Visiting Agent. 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA & CHINA, 38, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 
BANKERS:—+ BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 
{pancha LINEN BANK, St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh. 
SOLICITORS.—MAYO, ELDER & CO., 10, Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C, 2. 
LEEMING BROTHERS, 18, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2, and Stock Exchange. 


BELL, COWAN & CO., 22, St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh. 


BROKERS: | CUTLER & LACY, 41, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


PRODUCE BROKERS.—W. J. & H. THOMPSON, 38, Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 3. 
AUDITORS.—C. F. BURTON & CO., 35, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 2. Chartered Accountants. 
AGENTS IN THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES.—BOUSTEAD HAMPSHIRE & COMPANY LIMITED, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M.S8. 
SECRETARIES, AGENTS AND REGISTERED OFFICES.—BOUSTEAD BROTHERS, 5, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 





This Company has been formed with the objects specified in the Memo- 
randum of Association, but in particular to uire, work and develop a 
roup of Rubber Plantations in the State of Selangor, Federated Malay 
tates, particulars of which are given below, and to acquire additional areas 
of land and to develop the same as Rubber Plantations. The Estates are 
situated in the district of Ulu Selangor in the State of Selangor, F.M.S., 
and partly encircle the town of Rawang (approximately 3,000 inhabitants) 
which is about 18 miles from Kuala Lumpur (the Capital of the Federated 
Malay States) and on the main railway line connecting Singapore and 


; also on the main Kuala Lumpur/Penang Road. 
wane Superficial areas. Coco- Baiiding 
ubber. nuts. - ¥ Jungle. to. 
Waterfall Estate =. ae 23 2 ae 
Kuala Garing Estate .. 2,610 — 210 — 2,820 
ukit Rawang Estate 474 — 6 — 480 
Sungei Dua Estate . 848 - 53 — 596 
Sungei Gantong Estate 525 —_— — 972 1,497 
4,295 23 291 972 5,581 
— ss — a — — 
Summarised details of cultivation :— 
Rubber in bearing .. me o - _ 3,500 acres 
- 4 years old.. - on me ‘a t_ 
‘ip 83 years old . oe ss 
” 2 years old 525 
Total Rubber os es 4,295 acres. 
Coconuts (in bearing) ts - oe oe — we 
Total cultivated area 4,318 acres. 
Reserve jungle » di oe me os .— lc Fe 
Building sites and waste land .. an os 291 


Total _ ie beh - 5,581 acres. 

Five thousand two hundred and gente ove acres are held under the 
usual grants from the Federated Malay States Government at quit rents 
rising ultimately to $4 per acre per annum, and 358 acres are also held under 
similar Government grants, but are subject to lower rates of quit rent. The 
Estates have been developed on modern lines and are exceptionally 
equipped with well planned factories, bungalows and other buildings of a 
permanent type, and are provided with an excellent system of water supply. 
roads, bridges, fences and other improvements of a similar character. 

There is a well-established Tamil labour force on the Estates, the health 
of which is reported to be good. 

here not otherwise stated the above information is obtained from the 
Reports for 1918 and 1919 supplied by the Mexican Crude Rubber Company. 

REPORT.—The Estates were recently reported upon and valued at the 
request of Messrs. Boustead Brothers by Mr. J. Murray, Planter and Visit- 
ing. Agent in Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. Mr. Murray reports that the soil 
varies great! —the majority of which consists of friable reddish loam—in 
parts the soil is decidedly sandy and in other parts composed of white clay 
that given suitable cultivation yield should be excellent—that the reserve 
jungle is similar to the opened area except for one or two steep hills—that 
the Rubber in bearing looks fresh and healthy but irregular in parts, pro- 
bably due to late supplying—that the growth generally of bot old and 
rae rubber is up to the average, with the exception of growth on certain 
ill tops, where Rubber is poor—that 10 to 15 per cent. of poor [or back- 
ward) Rubber due to lack of body in sandy soil. As regards tapping, 

t. Murray reports that a fair standard has been maintained—that in the 
early stages Lark consumption must have been fairly heavy—that the bark 
renewal is good, except in isolated cases—that the weeding is in thoroughly 

order—that there is a considerable amount of wash—that the Estates 
ate practically free of dead timber, except the 525 acres planted in 1917 
~that, generally speaking, the whole Estate is fairly free of pests 
in diseases. As to labour, Mr. Murray states that the force is ample, and 
4 at the health of the same is good, generally—that the buildings are fully 

—_ in Man.ger’s Memorandum for the year 1919, and that he fully 
? ee everything written—that he formed a very favotrable impression 
° bp Estates, and their convenient situation for transport facilities, and 
. escribes the property as being controlled on modern lines and as u 
P "CRORS eR of the best description. 

ROPS§.—The Mexican Crude Rubber Company state that the crop for 


the year 1919 was 811,000 Ibs., and that for January of the current year it 


was 87,000 Ibs. The crops for the years 1920 to 1926 have been estimated by 
1.784,970 he as follows: 1920, 1,313,452 lbs.; 1921, 1,520,029 lbs.: 1992, 


1923, 1,934,235 bs 24, 2, 5 ¥ 2 7 ; 
1986, 2.115.842 Ie 235 lbs 1924, 2,027,961 lbs.; 1925, 2,082,837 Ibs. ; 
whic @ above estimates do not include any crops from the reserve land, 
. ich it is intended to place under cultivation. The Directors propose to 
the eal once to plant up about 800 acres of this land, which will bring 
450 th area under cultivation to 5,095 acres. An ultimate average yield ci 
5.095 8. Per acre, or say 2,292,750 bs, per annum, is estimated from the 
a cree of rubber. On the basis of an average profit of 1s. 3d. per lb 

@ above estimate of crops for the first 7 years, the average annual 





profit should be £114,101. At present, however, and for the next two or 
three years a considerably higher rate of profit may reasonably be antici- 
ated in view of the price now ruling for rubber both for immediate and 
ong future deliveries. The whole area of 5,095 acres should in full 
bearing in 1926. On a basis of ls. 3d. per lb. on the then estimated yield 
of 2,292,750 lbs. the annual profit would be £143,296 17s. 6d. Mr. Murray's 
valuation of the property is £758,132. 

The Vendors to the Company are Messrs, Boustead Brothers, of 5, 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., and the price and terms of payment 
are as follows :— a 

£900,000 of British Government Funded 
Bonds of the 1919 issue with May 


coupons attached which have been 

acquired for the purpose at the price 

of ie ‘ te £630,846 1 10 
In cash 75,000 0 0 


Cost of the Estates to the Company .. . £705,846 110 

The Company will in addition take over at cost price the whole or 
some part of the food or foodstuffs on the Estates, and will pay the com- 
missions stated below. Messrs. Boustead Brothers have contracted to pur- 
chase the Estates from the Mexican Crude Rubber Compeny of Detroit, 
Michigna. U.S.A., on the above terms and at the above price, less the sums 
payable in respect of commissions. Commissions are, as stated, payable by 
pe Company (1) of £10,000 to Messrs. J. A. Russell & Co., of Kuala 

umpur, F.M.S., for services rendered by them in the negotiations leadin 
to the acquisition of the properties, and (2) of £4,250 to Messrs. Boustea: 
Brothers Yor services rendered by them in such negotiations as aforesaid, 
and in the formation of the Company. The Estates are to be taken over by 
the Company as from the lst March, 1920. 

In dition to the pocpeces extension of the present cultivated area by 
the further 800 acres above referred to, it is intended to acquire an addi- 
tional block, or blocks, of land of about 4,000 acres with the object «f 
placing the same under cultivation, and thus bringing the total area under 
rubber to some 9,000 acres at an ultimate average book cost of about £110 
per acre. It is estimated that the £160,000 of unissued capital of the 
Company will suffice for this. ‘ Bene 

Full Prospectuses, upon the terms of which applications will alone be 
re~/-ved, and Forms of Application for shares can obtained from the 
qompeng’s Bankers, Solicitors and Brokers, and at the offices of the 

ompany. 





THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


Waterfall (Selangor) Rubber Estates, Limited. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 
—_— No. 32. 
To the Directors of the 
WATERFALL (SELANGOR) RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED. 

. Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ . — 
being a deposit of 5s. per share on Application for .......... shares of £1 
each in the above Company, offered for subscription at par, I/we hereby 
apply for and request you to allot to me/us that number of shares, and 
I/we hereby agree to accept the same or any less number that may be 
allotted to me/us on the terms of the Prospectus of the Company filed 
with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies and the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association, and I/we undertake to pay the amounts due respeo- 
tively on Allotment and one month after Allotment, in respect of such 
shares, and authorise you to register me/us as the holder(s) of such shares. 
I/We hereby declare that this Application is not made for the benefit of 
an enemy subject within the meaning of The Trading with the Enemy 
(Amendment) Act, 1916. 


Usual Signature . 
Name (IN FULL) ‘ 

(Please state if Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Address 


Description or Occupation 


Date 
WRITE PLAINLY. 


This form should be sent with remittance for the amount payable 
application to The Chartered Bank of india, Australia & China, ds. Bishops. 
gate, Londen, E.C.2; or to lays Bank, Limited, 54, Lom 

ondon, E.C. 4, or Branches; or to British Linen Bank, St. 


-—m should be ble to “ B and 

yable to ‘‘ Bearer,” crossed “ 
of India, Australia & 
Linen Bank.” 


Chartered 
na," or “ Barclays Bank, Limited,” or “ Britten 
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unn conflict of law with other countries where nationality 
is the test of jurisdiction. Jurisdiction ought to be based on nationality 
plus residence, and if this were done we could assimilate and make 
use of what is at present known as “ colonial nationality.”” Neverthe- 
less, this book sets out in a handy form many of the tangles which will 
have to be unravelled when we have time to make the world a more 
convenient place to live in. 

The Republic of Liberia. By R.C. F. Mavcuam. G. Allen and Unwin. 

18s. 

Mr. Maugham is the British Consul-General at Monrovia, the capital 
of Liberia, He has written a studious description of this Negro Republic 
which arose out of the movement started in the early years of the last 
century to establish a colony of freed American negroes. The account 
of its foundation is well worth reading and also its Declaration of 
Independence. It is to be hoped that the spirit of this fine and in 
many ways pathetic document will not be forgotten by those who will 
be chiefly interested in the chapter dealing with Liberia as a producer. 
The possibilities of European exploitation which it suggests might be 
taken advantage of in a way that would not fulfil the hope of the 
Declaration that Liberia should be “ left free from the paralysing 
intrigues of jealous ambition and unscrupulous avarice.” 


THE CITY 


HE German chaos gave markets a bit of a shock, but 
the real cause of the weakness is rather to be found 
in the number and magnitude of appeals for fresh 

capital which are being advertised daily. These appeals, 
as advertised during the first two days of the week, were 
for more than twenty millions, and it is obvious that if they 
continue at this rate, the effect of such competition must 
be felt by existing stocks. Mr. Austen Chamberlain on 
Tuesday night gave expression to some extremely sensible, 
albeit belated, reflections upon the effects on the national 
well-being of these new issues when he said : 
I cannot view without concern the extraordinary expansion of 
business in the promotion of companies. If I were sure’that the ex- 
nditure of all this money really resulted in an increase of production, 
would find some consolation, but I am convinced that much of it 
means only additional competition for the limited supplies of labour 
and materials that are available. I think that t who are 
capitalising or recapitalising old businesses on the basis of the present 
ted profits are ong upon a most us course, are taking 
grave responsibilities, are laying up for themselves—if they 
continue to hold any interest in these concerns—and certainly for 
those whom they induce to come into them, as well as for the country 
at large, a very perilous future problem. 

This affords a test by which investors may measure 
appeals to them for the subscription of capital, although it 
is not always easy to distinguish one kind from the other, 
seeing that in ae Stes part of the capital asked for is 
applied to the purchase of an existing concern and part for 
the provision of extensions, further working capital, etc. 


* * * 


Oil shares, after having been very much depressed, showed 
a tendency to rebound, and the giants will no doubt 
ultimately go back to their previous high records, at which 
they are not overvalued ; but, taking the long view, I am 
more convinced than ever that the shares of good rubber 
and other plantation companies, and of trust companies 
connected therewith, are most likely to show steady capital 
appreciation, whatever the future condition of Europe may 
be. Rubber is the only important raw material which 
stands at a lower price than before the war, but so largely 
has the cost of production fallen that even at the present 
price of about 2s. 44d. per Ib. most companies show a profit 
of from a shilling upwards per Ib. The United States of 
America, which is now far and away the largest consumer, 
last year imported 226,038 tons, as compared with 156,000 
tons in 1918, whereas on the basis of the motor-cars now in 
use, it is estimated that the American tyre consumption 
alone will absorb 180,000 tons this year, and that that 
country will want altogether about 300,000 tons, leaving 
only 100,000 tons available for abroad. It takes five or six 
years to open up a new rubber plantation before a pound of 
rubber can be produced, so that the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand do not operate very quickly in this particular 
indus Perplexed investors who pick up the following 
shares (the nt approximate prices of which are given in 


brackets) with the definite intention of holding them for both 
dividends and capital appreciation, are not likely to have 


cause to regret their action: Anglo-Dutch Plantations of 
Java (52s. 9d.); City Association (28s. 6d.) ; Dunlop 
Rubber Co. (£10 12s. 6d.); Eastern International Rubber 
and Produce Trust (88s. 8d.); Holyrood Rubber (84s.) ; 
Operators Trust 2s. shares, with final call of 6d. payable 
May Ist (2s. 104d.); Oriental Rubber (27s. 6d.); Rubber 
Trust (41s.); Straits Plantations (58s. 6d.), and Victoria 
(Malaya) (2s.). The Dunlop Rubber Co. is included in this 
section because, although a great manufacturing concern, 
it has, in addition, very large plantation interests, 


* * * 


The position in Europe is certainly not encouraging from 
either a financial or commercial point of view, and the 
heavy fall throughout the stock markets on Monday last, on 
the news of the Berlin coup, was a sharp reminder to the 
business community of how important it is that Germany 
should be placed and kept upon her feet. It is to be ho 
that the lesson is not lost upon our Allies across the Channel, 
for French Bonds suffered as much as anything. The 
industrial position in France itself is serious, and people 
returning from the Lyons Fair say that labour troubles have 
put a stop to business there. The coal-mining and textile 
industries in the North of France are at a standstill through 
labour trouble, and the exchange grows worse and worse ; 
paradoxically enough, the Paris Bourse is firm, which is 
another proof that a booming Stock Exchange is by no means 
an index of the prosperity of acountry. It is rather interest- 
ing to compare the London pre-war and actual quotations of 


the principal old European Loans : 

Price July, Present 

1914. Price. 

Austrian 4 per cent. Conv. 77} oe 10 
Belgian 8 per cent. .. ee 79} e« 52} 
Bulgarian 4} per cent. 81 - 28 
French 8 per cent. .. ee oe os 774 ee 28 
German 8 per cent. ee ee on 74 oe 7 
Hungarian 4} per cent. we a 744 os 18 
Italian 3} per cent. ee oe ee 94 oe 27 
Rumanian 4} per cent. .. oe oe 92 ee 47 
Russian 5 per cent. (1906) se ee 98 oe 82 


The advice given in these notes for several years past to 
place a goodly proportion of one’s capital in the shares of 
companies operating in different parts of the world, and 
engaged in the production of raw materials finding a ready 
market everywhere, has been fully justified by events. 


* * * 


One of the most interesting of the numerous new issues 
that made their appearance this week is that of Messrs. 
Cook, Son and Co. (St. Paul’s), Ltd. The vendors 
showed their faith in the company by stating that any shares 
not applied for by the public would be taken up by them, 
and took the maximum amount of the purchase price in 
shares allowed by the Stock Exchange. This business enjoys 
so great a reputation that, as was generally anticipated, the 
shares were quickly over-subscribed. That the prosperity 
of this trade is not confined to the wholesale branch is shown 
by the reports of the London drapery and millinery returns 
as they appear. For instance, the report of Debenhams, 
Ltd., for the year ended January 31st last shows that profits 
were considerably in excess of those for the previous year. 
The net profit of £509,536 shows an increase of £168,000, 
and £106,815 is allocated to the reserve fund, which now 
totals £270,460. The company recently acquired the share 
capital of Marshall and Snelgrove, Ltd., and Harvey Nichols 
and Co., Ltd., of Knightsbridge. Since the undertaking 
became a public concern the well-known firm of milliners, 
Reville, Ltd., has made very satisfactory progress, as 1S 
evidenced by the fact that the net profit for last year of 
£68,900 is half as much again as that earned in the previous 
period. The whole of the preliminary expenses are written 
off, a reserve of £18,000 is formed for income-tax and excess 
profits duty, £5,000 is allocated to general reserve, and 
£2,000 set aside to reserve for bad debts, £4,900 being carried 
forward. The business is expanding, and a wholesale depart- 
ment has been started in London, while a new branch opened 
in Paris. It is noteworthy that sixteen leading London 
drapery concerns, during their last financial year, made net 
profits of £2,396,614, as compared with £1,706,655 in 1917, 


and £1,345,848 in 1916! 
A. Emit DAVIES. 
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to the sole proprietors and manufacturers, 


WILLIAM BAKER & Co., Ld., 


THE BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 
(Established over 100 years). 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


NEW BOOKS “23 ssi: 
H. B. SAXTON, KING ST., NOTTINGHAM. Send enquiries. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Rat Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 











RESTORATION TRACTS AND BROADSIDES. 


OW READY, a catalogue of a large collection of tracts and 
broadsides relating to the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Roger 
Lestrange, Sir Edmund- +~" Godfrey, Titus Oates, Edward FitzHarris, etc., 

illustrative of the Religious and Political Intrigues of the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. Post free on application.—P, J, and A. E. Dose... 77 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2, 


Be atten —Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 47 10s.; Oliver 
Goldsmith's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., £4 108.; Beardsley, The Savoy, 8 Nos. 
scarce, £7 10s.; Balzac’s Works, with Etchings, 22 vols., cloth, 1899, rare, 
£12 12s.; x: Marshall 's Lifeof "George Wash ° ® 
Zoology of Sandwich Isles, £4 ioe, 1800 5 ‘ortures and Torments of the Ch: 4 
1908, Limited Edition, with borr ble plates, 16s, Way's Ancient Royal Palaces In and 
Near London, signed copy, 1902, zs. Fielding’s Ww —~y¥ de Luxe, 1882, 10 vols., 
£6 6s.; Prof. — The Horse: Its Treatment = Health and Disease, 9 vols., £4 ees 
Lord Novels, 11 vols., cloth gilt, Harmsworth’s Atlas, 42s. ; 
din’s Bibliomania of Book Book Madness, 1876, 258. : ‘Cripp’s Old English Plate 1891, £2 oF 
Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, 11s.; Mete s Choice Examples of 
Wi Art, folio, 1879, £3 38.; Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubre Beardsley, only 
150 , 35s. ; Patrick MacGill’s —. of a Na iat Edit., 21s. ; F 6 
Descent of the Sun, 1903 ; An Essence of the Dusk, 1906 oer, Swinburne Posthumous 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, " tilus., 2 vols., Dent, 1897, £2 10s.; Swinburne’s Posthumous 
Poems, hand-made per Edition, only 300 ies doe, 208. See Sees 
“The Second Childhood of John Bull,” 
cartoons 50 vols., £10 10s.; Burton's 
catalogue. If you want « book and have failed to find it —¥ uy me I am the 
Most expert bookfinder extan' ibraries purchased.—_ BAK ER BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

















OOKS.—Dict. of National Biography and Supplem 
8 


complete, £16 10s.; Wal ‘3 Letters, Toynbee, 1 0s.; Burton 
Arabian Nights, 17 Vols., illus £28, Cartyle’e Works, Ashburton Edit., 20 vols., £10 ; 
Authentic .» £6 tkins’ 
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} . Many 
Books bought, 3,000 ted. List tree HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joh 
Street, ‘ ai Brit., India Paper; Wilde's Works, 14 Ls 


Beers and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE. eo of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 

autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 
London, S.E. 22. 








LITERARY AGENCY. 


RONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No nating fee charged. 

Good short stories required. 2.000- 000-5.000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where cri extcctere to coquieed 0 email too te chaneed. date. Mss: 

typed.—RowaLp Massey. 23 Knightrider Street. Doctors' Commons, London. E. 








TRAVEL. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


April 27th.—SPAIN, Burgos, Madrid, Granada, Seville, — -y— 
Arranged and panied on is Tuncier. ot. Sats a Mi “BISHOP. 
o 
F.RG.S., 139 ‘Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19, sli 


1" 
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FRANCE offers us her > 
finest White Wine 


gstaTe wal 


The Produce of her 
Choicest Vineyards. 


Obtainable at all leading Wine Merchants 
and at all Hotels and Restaurants. 


S. J. Phillips 
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113 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand a8 
Pearls and Jewels 


(7, Collections er Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesde, London. 














( ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE ‘ 
LIST OF 150 LICENSED INNS 
managed by THE PEOPLE'S 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
TAKE £1! SHARES, or 6°l. 
b LOAN STOCK. an 














You have probably insured your business and home to protect 
yourself against fire. Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 

INSURE YOUR LIFE and HOME with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 








OLBORN EMPIRE. Holborn Tube Station 
Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston’s season of 
DAILY MATINEES, at 2.30, including Sat. 
NEXT WEEK 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 


in Trojan Women (Mon. and Wed.), Tom Trouble (Tues. and Thurs.), 
Medea (Fri. and Sat.). 


LECTURE TOURS Mi ; 


3 eaent ish-speaking World, ¢< 
NI, te’ United States and Onnada 


GPs Pood), GERALD CuiISTY RY 
Stn tthsantion abiens > 


— 


T Y, LTD., 
na Outer Temples Strand w.ciz, 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers: 

(b) for ius ond ounal rural wor! 
Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
teachers for third year training. 
Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Tut Secretary, 11 
Tavistock Square, W.C, 1 
Public Lecture (Free), “Tuesday, March 23rd, 5.15 p.m. ‘The Impulse to Civic 
Service"’, by Miss H. M. Madeley, late Warden, Women's Settlement, Birmingham. 








SOUTH PLACE, INSTITUTE, South Place, Moorgate 
Street, E.C.2. TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES, at 

7 o'clock. 

March 23.—C. DELISLE BuRNS, M.A. ‘“‘ Trade Unions and the State.” 

March 30.—Sir GEORGE PaisH. ‘‘ Post-War Economics.” 


Admission Free. Questions and Discussion. 





UNCH-HOUR ADDRESSES on “The Peace Treaty and what 
it Means ' -t Devonshire Hoase, 136 Bishopsgate. E.C. Mondays from 
1.20to 150 March 22, ‘ Austria and her Neighoours,"’ by Edward Backhouse. 





|S ge wd LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Unsvermeer Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Encinegaine for Men 

Women. Fee 10 a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 
nse post free from RaGisTrar 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 


WEST RES TOs. es College for Teachers. Doustens: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Mather, Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 








fiore, M.A.; Secretary : ae ah, A= M.A.-- For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal. Miss Lawrence. 
HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into em evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the uses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. Nice, con. 
venient situation in the best locality. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocsrs, (diploma for 
cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d, 


—Macruusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1 





Cs on S. Devon Coast living room, 2 bedrooms, scullery 
to let furnished for summer.—Apply Favx, 7 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 





SCHOOLS. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, and and Medical Gymnastics on © 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing. Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, && 











Fees, £140 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecretAry. 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge. late Head 


Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, pan 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for ad Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, ay E and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas d's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is * delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 





HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA: 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics, Dancing, Music 

Appreciation, Acting, S Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 

service of the house. Co-education till 13. Girls remain till18. A well-known Master 

is now joining the staff. Vacancies for boys 
Principals: The Misses Mawvitie and Mrs. C. H. NIcHotts. 








open-air Education, Neath Prevention of Consumption. Breathing b 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly—Mr. ArtHuRr 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W 1. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
WANTED, for Liverpool, DIOCESAN SECRETARY OF SOCIAL 


SERVICE to organise Church activities in relation to social problems. 

Applicants must be trained and experienced in social work. University qualifi- 
cations preferred, lary £250 a year for four years.—Apply Bisnor oF WaRRINGTON, 
Church House, Liverpool, not later than March 25th. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten Short- 
Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
Tel. : 














hand- -Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Central 1565. 


YPEWRITING AND DUP LICATING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 
Specifications, Circulars, etc., accurately and promptly executed.— —wW. MILNER, 
18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist —Mrs. BROOKER. 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton. Bristol 











A= MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.— Apply Miss Bunnetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove. Croydon. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Cirr ulars, Duplicating, eto.—J. Trsnzie, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 





“T Peeraem and FACSIMILE Typewriting. High-grade 


work. Write for prices, Erricrency Service, Gamage Building, Holborn,E.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ABIAN EARLY HOLIDAY.—A few members of the Fabian 


Society have taken the entire accommodation of the Park Hotel, Keswick, for 
the fortnight June 12-26. The intention is to devote the days to excursions, and 
the evenings to discussions of all kinds of interesting questions. 
The terms are 11/3 per day for single rooms, 9/9 where there are more than one in a 
room. Baths and afternoon teas are extras. 
Any persons attracted by such a programme are at liberty to join the party. —Apply 
Secretary, Fabian Early Holiday, Neston. Birkenhead. 








O BE LET, furnished, small non-basement house, one minute 
from Piccadilly Tube and Met. Stations. Rent 44 guineas. — Apply 
1, Dunstan's Road., Baron's Court, 6. 





ADVERTISER. now negotiating to rent a large house, would like 

to meet a yoang couple who would be willing to share on an equitable basis ; 

or he would be willing to participate in any similar scheme.—Box 572, New 
Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





WANTED, reliable CARETAKER for West-end Position, suit- 
cble for discharged soldier in need of a quiet home or man — ~— with small 
fa.qgily.— Write Lipra, 16 Talbot House, St. Martin's Lane, W.C, 2. 





3. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Marie Grey Training College. 





UNIOR CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL, NORTHCOTE, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 

Head of Girls’ Boarding House: Miss Miles (Member of the College of Nursing). 
Head of Boys’ Boarding House: H. Lyn Herris, B.A., LL.B. (Camb.) 
Headmistress: Beatrice M Baker, B.A. 

Full particulars on application to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 





LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR. 
Term ends April 13th. Been 7 Gupchon. 





ONDON FINISHING SCHOOL for girls, over 15, to be rs in 
May, in healthy locality, by the Misses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar- 
garet's School, Harrow). Special advantages for French and German.— 

Present address: 15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6, 





HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Miss Ricnarps°n, B.A. 
Spesial attention to health and character. 





ere 


Principal : 
Home School on Progressive Lines. 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas- 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s, 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26s. 
inland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland, 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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JOIN THE 


MODERATE PARTY 


PROGRAMME 


1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 
2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 
8. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 


Proceeds from 2 and 8 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the penalties 
for evasion to be two years’ hard labour. 


A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognized to 
be absurd, whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical and 
immediately enforceable, without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system. 


The Editor | ties of these rival Christian Churches have yet time to 
THe New STATESMAN. | get together and avert such a world calamity. But this 
Sir,—Sweet are the uses of advertisement! A member | is unlikely. And when the enlightened peoples of Asia 
of Parliament has written to say that he might join the realize that Christianity in the dirty hands of men becomes 
Moderate Party! In that Public Dormitory where 4M excuse for murder and killing they will make request 
speeches are made in dreamland, where unrealities command | to the League of Nations to order the instant withdrawal 
a constant premium, one sleeper awakes ! of all Christian Missions from their territories. And 
| it may yet happen that Turkish and Japanese soldiers, 
| who shall have sworn allegiance to the League of Nations, 
| will be called upon to maintain peace and order in Christian 


Will you, Sir, try a bottle of our famous world-cure, 
the celebrated mixture “‘ League of Nations Law and 
Capitalist Deflation” ? Your contemporary, the Northern re tanar 
Whig of Belfast (Sir Edward Carson’s organ), said, March 1, | “"°'*"°- =: ; 

“ We do not wish to pose as alarmists, but we are bound” | In any case League of Nations Law is the only Law 
“to face facts. And Home Rule seems to us to spell inevit-” | that Irishmen can be compelled to obey. The House of 
“ably sooner or later—and sooner rather than later—civil”’ | Commons is powerless. 

“war.” From this we must assume that the Government’s Now let us consider the other ingredient in our mixture 
proposals, Lord Northcliffe’s proposals, and Sir Horace —Capitalist Deflation. Some day, perhaps very soon, 
Plunkett’s proposals are all alike and equally valueless | you will walk through Fleet Street in the great City of 
in the sense that they would bring not peace and healing London, knowing that no single individual in that beating 
but bloodshed and violence to Ireland. Now the Moderate | heart of Empire is possessed of more than £100,000 or 
Party is the only political Party in England that under- | has been enriched over the period of the war (not yet 
stands the Irish Problem. To expect an Irishman to | ended) by more than £10,000. Much will depend upon 
understand it is to misunderstand its nature. For that | your own action, because you can exert an influence 
reason Lord Northcliffe and Sir Horace Plunkett must | Sufficient to turn the scale. The’ Treasury will explain 
be dismissed. A Protestant House of Commons will | to you how easy their work will be if all over £10,000 in 
never be able to deal with this problem, and to attempt | War period wealth increase, i.c., as between August, 1914, 
to do so is mere buffoonery. Ireland must be referred | and March 31, 1920, and all over £100,000 in individual 
to the League of Nations, and the Irish Christians must | hands, become available for collection. And thus deflation 
explain to Mahommedans and Buddhists, who will occupy | 0n a grand scale would take place and the vicious circle 
important places in the great world league, the cause of | of higher prices, to pay for taxation, calling for increased 
their unhappy prejudices. And with what result? The | wages, would be broken. America and France will follow 
essentially ignorant and vulgar nature of that hideous our example. The United States Senators now discuss 
conflict between the two Christian Churches in Ireland, | the League of Nations in a spiteful academic spirit. How 
which, in the opinion of the Northern Whig, would justify | different will be their attitude when League of Nations 
civil war, will be exposed in bald and naked fashion to | Law not only settles Ireland but also limits the wealth 
the peoples of Asia. The unspeakable shame which this con- | Of an American Citizen to $500,000! 

flict between the Christian Churches in Ireland has brought Will you try a bottle of our mixture, Sir ? 

upon the Christian Faith will be complete and ineffaceable | Yours, etc., 

—a degradation for ever. It is true that the high authori- | MODERATE PARTY. 





Postscriptum.—Remember, Doctors Bolshevism, Communism, Socialism, Syndicalism, and Nationalization are pressing 
their quack remedies. And the patient’s temperature is rising. The “ROUND TABLE” (March) says: 

“The financial leaders of all countries, friend and foe alike, are the only people who understand what is happening to the 
world and the necessity, if our civilization is not to disappear, of co-operation by all to save it. If the leaders of the present 
capitalistic system cannot lead, but leave the world to its own ignorance, one cannot wonder if the masses, enraged by the 
sufferings which they will have to endure, end by overturning it.” 


If you wish to support the Moderate Party write to 
“ Moderate Party,” 5 Nicholas Lane, London, E — 
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Kingdom-Wide Tests showing 17 per cent. 
more miles per gallon from “SHELL” than 
from alternative petrols costing exactly the 


same. 


MANY motorists still cherish the fallacy that all petrols are 

the same ; consequently they use no more discrimination as 
to the mote spirit that goes into their petrol tanks than as to the 
water that goes into their radiators. Yet there are as great. 
differences in motor spirits as in Jubricants. Inferior petrol may 
drive a car just as inferior oil may stop a squeak, but ultimately 
inferiority will assuredly take its toll of the engine—and of the 
owner's banking account. 


Kingdom-wide Tests have just been completed showing that 
“Shell” gives 17% more miles to the gallon than alternative 
petrols of the same nominal grade costing exactly the same, so 
that by running on “Shell” the motorist saves £17 in every 
£100 on the year’s petrol bills, and furthermore, gets infinitely more 
power on hills, absence of knocking, and a cleaner, livelier engine. 


Write for booklet “IN MILES AND STERLING,” giving the full 
record of these tests. Post free on application, from (Dept. N.S.) 
“ Shell ” Marketing Company, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway. 


ski 








THE RED CAN 

in which “ SHELL” 

Motor Spirit is always 
supplied. 





THE SEAL. 
(Actual size.) 
The contents of the can 
cannot be interfered 
with so long as this 
remains unbroken. 


“ Shell” is sold in the familiar red cans, and “ Shell” Aviation in the golden cans. Every can 
is wired and sealed as a protection against refilling with imferior spirit. Make sure that the 





seal is unbroken before you allow the petrol to be put into your tank. 











“SHELL” MARKETING COMPANY, LTD., 
PARKER S8T., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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